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Pus LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 
President—Sir WILLIAM H. BAILEY. 

The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION 
will be held, by invitation of the ee YS and the Public Libraries 
and Art Gallery Committee, at oo DFORD. on TUESDAY, 
September 4, and the Three Followin ing Day 
apers will be read and Discussions ® held ad n Bibliographical Subjects, 
and on those connected = the and 


Administration of Librari e 
Information jas to the ‘Association, its Work and Objects, can be 


tained fro 
— L. STANLEY JAST, Honorary Secretary. 
Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall East. 








ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY et tg M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will ee yng seek on OCTOBER 1 
Fee for the whole Course (One Year) 1 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also held tor the’ + INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
(LONDON), the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.8., and other Exami- 
nations. MUNRO’ SCOTT, Warden. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


WINTER SESSION COMMENCES CCTOBER 1 
Ar having been made for instruction b the Preliminary 





Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE poe OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
esident : 
The ok GLENESK. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
Condon, der the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
—_—. ensions and Temporary Assistance to to principals and 

8 engaged as vendors of a 

wT EMBEI SHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
jeriag 49 is Dram. to —— Dmg Br this Institutio. 
enjoy its benefits upon ent of Five Shillings annually, or 
Guineas for life, erential ~ a ns sale of 
o crtlere and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consi pee in the event of their needing aid from the Insti ation. 

NS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 2 Bi. and the Women 20/. per annum each. 

The Victoria Pension Trund,” commemorating the great 
aiyanteges the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 

encdors. 


The “ Francis Fund” provides  Reneions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woinan 20/., and was ially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on pril @ 1882, and was for more than fif 2, years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active an 
throughout the whole my of the agitation for the repeal ot the 
various then existing “‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
orace Brooks Marshall. a employés of that firm have primary 
tig! ~ of o to its bene’ 

The “Herbert —— an Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
gus man, -} pernet and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 

ere ay 

The pr rineipal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fi-ty — years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


ten yeai 
K BLIEF. vof the instit relief "> Lys" in cases. of distress, not only 
to Members of t 8 or their servants 
who may be rec by Members of the Institu- 
tien. Inquiry is = in +" cases by Visiting Committ an 
relief is awarded in accordance <s ~ merits and requirements of 
ch case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








—_ Intermediate ns ag (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physio- 

) to be undertaken by the niversity of London, THE ENTIRE 
L. BORATORIES AND TEA CHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND 
SCHOOL ARE NOW DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SUBJECTS FOR THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, 
Surgery, Pathology, &c.). Unequalled er are therefore available 
for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH. 

Further information fom 
F. JAFFREY, F.R.C. BB. Dean of the School. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
STATISTICAL LABORATORY 

(Assisted by a Grant from the Worshipful Company of Drapers). 

The Laboratory is open from 9.30 to 5.30 daily, and provides a Com- 
vlete Course of Training, not only in the Theory, but Practice of 
Statistics. 

Instruction is given in the Exhibition, aa, (Mechanical and 
Arithmetical), and use of Statistical Quantit' 

Advanced Students will be assisted in Reacarch Work suited to 
their stage of progress. 

The Laboratory possesses a large Collection of Statistical Models 
and Diagrams, and of Mechanical Integraters and Calculators. 

ectures, 6/. 68. per Session; Practical Work, 61. 63. Research 

a i 2a. per Term. 

Pro RL PEARSON, F.R.S. —. om Setnading Students on 
TU ESDAY. October 2, between 10 4... 

For further particulars | apply to HE SECRET ARY, University 
College, Gower Street, W.C 


















by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, ntered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 











FRANCE.—The ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 


in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONT 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 

‘ANI ANI LIBRARY, i. Rue d de » Rivoli. 

















(\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
onpnied cottage ad A omen Secondary Teachers. Principal, Miss 
ATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education at the 
tai 7 7 Uiumuaes, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the 
University of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

‘ull particulars on ‘application. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Prine ipal of 
Bedford College, Londen ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 








REPARAT ORY SCHOOL. — EDIT OR of a 
yell-known Journal wishes to RECOMMEND an excellent 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a beautiful part of Devonshire. Terms 
moderate. Advertiser's Two Sons, educated there, have both gained 
Scholarships at Public Schools. —Address LIBER, Box 1146, Athenzeum 
Press, 13, Br eam's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








y y " . ‘ 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (University 
of London).—The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on 
OCTOBER 4, 1906. The College prepares Students for the London 
Degrees in Science and Arts, and for certain of the Oxford Honour 
Examinations. Ten ENTR ANC E SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501. to 601. 
a year, One of 35l., and several Bursaries of not more than 30/., tenable 
for Three Years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JUNE, 1907. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


(ity OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 








Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects: Economics, 
Commercial Law, Geography and Methods, Accountancy, History, 
and Languages. 


Prospectus on application to HON. SECEETARY. 





Educational. 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
‘ ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in Laie, and 
contains 603 Beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (twenty-six in number), 
of the value of more than 500/., are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of Sixty Resident and other Appointments are open to 
Students after ¢ ualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can 
be ree in forty minutes from the Hospital. 

‘ospectus, containing f fall porticulare, may be obtained from the 


Secretar, Mr. G 
’ J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


7 
RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
TION (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical Work, is 
given at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
embankment.—Full particulars may be | from the DEAN. 
-carsieulum. on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ 
rriculum 





‘NIVERSITY COLLEC +E of NORTH WALES, 
Bence. ae a nnereaestt  Catage of of oe Beat ersity of Wales.) 

i a CHEL, M. SESSION BEGINS 
ot TO ER 2, | a The College Courses at oan with reference 
“to the Degrees of the University of Wales; they include most of the 
— ior the B.Sc. Degree of the London rey? Students 
are Special De their first year > af Medical Study at the Col lege. There 

are —~ age . 2 a iculture (including Forestry) and 


Electrical neering, raining a ment for Men and 


San anda Department for The Training o' es and Kinder- 
garten Teachers. mal Fee for ordinary Arts Course, 11. 1s. ; 
ditto for Intermediate Science or pony an es 151. 158. The cos 
-of There fe in lodgings in 7. Benowars 201. to 301. for the Session. 
fo a yi. ge ith eg rd 

e 
SXaMIN arin (held in aie ty ape ey than Tw Scholar- 


ships and Exhibitions, in value from 40l. to 101, will be o nm 


—— petition.—For f further formation and copies of the ous 


JO WARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOG 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN OCTOBER 1. Prospectus of 
any Faculty may be had, post free, from the REGISTR 
Lyddon Hall has been ‘licensed for the residence of Stadonte. 


[HE 11 Fo 








BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4. 
ene are requested to enter their names on W EDNESDAY, 

ctober 3 

Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 
Taken ——— they form a Connected and Progressive Course, 
but a Single Course in any Subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the Teaehere’ Certificate ae ; and also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygien 

Six Laboresers are open A AY for Practical Work. 

THREE E NOH 8¢ HIPS, One in Arts and Two in 
Science, will so Moftered for ‘Competition in JUNE, 1907. The Early 
English Text Society's Prize will be awarded in JUNE, 1907. 

Students can reside in the College. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 201. for One Year, 
are eered =. the Course of Secondary Training, beginning in 
J 

The Scholarshi will be awarded to the Best Candidate holding a 
Degree or equivalent in Arts or ae. 

Applications should reach t HEAD OF THE TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT not later than DECEMBER Lb. 








ONT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the Management of a Comnniiipe pe supetnted by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant oe and Welsh County Schools 
Association.) 

Address—74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 
Hours for Interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1‘p.m., 2to5p.m. Saturdays 
until 3 P.s. 





(jERMAN PASTOR’S FAMILY RECOM- 
MENDED for BOARD and INSTRUCTION.—For particulars 
apply Dr. HOYLE, University, Manchester. 


DUCATION (choice of Schools and ‘Sian 
Gratis).—Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful eo Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH 
POWELL & SMITH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information ectative te 
the CHO oe ot ie a for —— r GIRLS o; 


in England sieved 
are invited to call upon = ond nd Fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GAB 


& CO., 
who for more than ae 2 ae kee been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 


Advice, free of cuarge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
te Head Master of Uppingham, 36, ville Street, London. W. 














Situations Wacant. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
= PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of PRINCI AL of 
BEDFORD coL. +E. Salary 4501. a year, with Boar — Resi- 
dence.—Particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom 
Testimonials and References should be sent on or before OC on ER 10. 





is 








[HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
CLASSICS at the UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. Salary 350. 

r annum. 
PAD jlications, with six copies of Testimonials, must be forwarded 
not tater than MONDAY, October 1, to THE AGENT-GENERAL 
FOR VICTORIA, 142, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., from 
whom full particulars may be obtained. 


r y 
(ounTY BOROUGH OF out HPORT 
EDUCATION COMMITTE 
an COMMITTEE require a SECOND ome for the SCHOOL 
ART, specially qualified to give instruction in Applied Art— 
varthoulatis Design and Modelling. He will also be required to 
instruct the Students attending the Pupil-Teacher Centre. Salary 
1201. per annum.—Further varticulars of the Appointment may he 
obtained from F. W. TEAGUE, Education Secretary, Town Hall, 
Southport. 


FABRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 
A SECOND MASTER is REQUIRED in the above SCHOOL OF 
RT to undertake the teaching of Design and to assist in the 

General Work of the School, including Classes from the Pupil- 
Teachers’ Centre. 

Preference will be given to Contidiates, possessing a thorough 
knowledge of Designing for Textile Fab 

Time required about Twenty-eight Hours per Week. Salary 1207. 
Duties to commence on OCTOBER 1.—Form of A) ~ ie Yo aaa 
must be returned before SEPTEMBER 19, may be ob pained f 

T. R. JOLLY, Secretary and i. a 











. 











230 
Qounty SCHOOL, 


WANTED, to commence duty at an earl 
MASTER | for MATRICULATION ENG 
LATIN with t experience ina F cadeen a . 

ry 1402., , Saqrenemns by 102. —k tc 200/.—For particu nd 
4 of Application send stamped en envelope to HE 
PRINCIPAL, County School, Leyton, Esse: 


Es" HAM PUPIL - TEACHER CENTRE. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the above CENTRE. 
on jlicants must possess a in Arts, and shoul 

qualified to teach Geography. erence will be given to applicants 
with successful Secondary School experience. Com: way 

1501., rising by 107. yous to 2001.—Application EPtean specia 
printed For ms, must be sent in, on or before = EMBER 1 10, to the 
SEC RETARY, Technical College, East Ham, E 


BAT TERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


The aev ap ets uire the services of an ASSISTANT 

ASTER RTMENT ¢ ART and CRAFTS from 
SEPTEMBE rR. gy By 301.— For particulars appl: 
before SEPTEMBER 8 to the WECKETARY, sending stamped 
addressed « enve lope. 


ARMOUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for SEPTEMBER 17, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach Mathematics and Vocal pivaie. Salary 1001. per annum.—Apply 
immediately to HEAD MASTER 


a > ATW : 
y ANTED IMMEDIATELY for Boys’ High 
School, Cape Colony, ASSISTANT MASTER, under 32, 
Matriculation C and two classes below. Subjects, English 
Flementary Mathematics, Latin or French. Graduate and trained 
teacher ; good disciplinarian required. Supervision of outdoor sports 
and cadet corps. Salary 2501. resident. Passage paid. — Apply 
EDUCATION, 8. A. C 47, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


ANTED, as READER and COMPANION, 


a Gentleman of literary tastes, to travel and live abroad 








LEYTON. 
date, an ASSISTANT 
SH ‘SUBJECTS and 







































Must be unmar have pleasant voice, cultivated and conver- 
sational, good sailor, and able_to ride. Not necessarily young. 
Highest references required. Liberal salary.—Address Box 1155, 





Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chi uncery Lane, E.C. 





"Situations Wanted. 
JOST as PRIVATE SECRETARY or ASSIST- 


ANT desired by GENTLEMAN holding University Diplomas, 
accustomed to Literary and Scientific Work, and possessing thorough 
and intimate knowledge of French and Somat. Highest references 

iven and required.—Address PUBLICI IST, | Box 115), Athenzum 
Tess, . 13, Breain’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


ft LJ ONOURS MAN in MODERN LANGUAGES, 

recently ie turer in E nglish Literature in F: rene h University, 
desires post as LECTURER in FRENCH or ENGLISH LITER 
TURE, or PRIV. ATE SECRETARY to MEMBER of PARLIAMENT. 
Testimonials and refe prences. aa 1157, Athenzeum Press, 13, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


HE MANAGER of a well-known PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE will be at liberty shortly and seeks RE-APPOINT; 
MENT. Weg years’ practical experience. Thorough knowledge of 
all details of Publishing Business and Organizing ability. Hig! est 
reterences. —B OX 11S » Athenee eum Press, i 3, Bream‘ 8 Buildings, E.C. 
M. A. B.Se., age » 26, desires POSITION as 
ASSISTANT, SECRETARY, &e. Knowledge of Technical 





Bream's 














THE ATHENZAUM 


I[YPE-WRITING of all descri riptions WANTED 
om or aa Manne) cise BRIDGES. Parsonage, 


Rudgwick. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
os mn TYPE-WRITTEN with com , tf Pan per 
known Writers.—M. STUART Phirfbanie 1 - R.. Road, Harrow. 


PE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
descri} other Duplicate . Manito Co) es. 
Established 1888 








Carbon and 
TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Ha 


Aetuspaper Agents. 
Cc MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Purchase of Newspaper Prope ies, undertake Valuations for 
Probete or Purchase, Investigations and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitehe! ane louse, 1 and 2. Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct. E.C. 


-EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, OLD} AE oth auD SzerisEe WITH 
he London Agency of an addition: oP tinited number of Provincial 
ss and Cola lonial ae can be undertaken. 
‘ull particulars from 
THE IMPERIAL NEWS AGENCY, 
and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


Anthors’ Acents. 


© AUTHORS.—MR. SUTTON, Publisher of 
Museum Studies, is PREPARED 2. CONSIDER MSS. of 
Technical Scientific eeremnatics, Bi , or Art (no Novels).— 
| a om x ee SUTTON, 43, The renames, Southwark Street, 
mion, 5. BR. 


THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

. The interests of Authors copay represented. Agreements fer 
Publishing sxranaed. MSs. placed w Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
wonials on application to Mr. A. M. JRGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 























Sabdeome. 


LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced 
Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and oy Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C 
Also a useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
and one of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 














ATALOG UE No. 45.—Drawings, Engravings, 
and_Books, including an a and fine Collection of the 
Plates of h < LIBER STUDIORUM, ane other Engravings after 
Turner — Hogarth’s hy ee Whistler's Etchings — Works by 
Ruskin, &c. Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.— All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a special 
feature of cachaneing any Saleable Books for others selected from my 
EDW. BA Lists ‘eheae List of 2,000 Books I particularly want it free. 











Terms, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, ‘Typewriting, and Modern Lan- | —E Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Bir- 
guages.—Address Box 1152, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buil nC ilr 1,500 Items, Books, Maps, Guides, Time 
ae = ae ae eee = Tables, &c., 3d. free. , 
IGURE ARTIST, experienced in Drawing, meena SAE a 
Painting, and Black and- White Illustration (member of a London MANUSCRIPTS. INCUNABULA. 
Society of Artists) desires post (part time) as Life Master = or near 





London. — Apply ARTIS 


Box 1154, Athenwum Press, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC 


, Bream’s 





Miscellaneous. 


‘TORY OF THE MIND.”—Practical Ps sycho- 

t logist requires PARTNER, cultivated Gentleman, with about 
5002. ; spécialité, rebuilding the personality ; every inguiry courted ; 
this means a fortune.—Address in first instance OLOGIST, 
care of Baxter & Sons, 29, Paternoster Square, 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken | at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 1062, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 











H ARR Y H. P EAC H, 
37, BELVOIR STREET, LEICESTER, 


HOLDS A LARGE STOCK OF EARLY PRESSES, &c., 
WHICH HE CAN OFFER TO COLLECTORS 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G@. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sen post free on lication. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford. Beret, London, W.C. 








Sein ntrs at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
LIBRARIES in English, French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 

Seventeen years’ experience.—J. A. RANDOLPH, 128, 
hiex rand a Road, Ww imbledon, 8. Ww. 


RTISTIC BOOKBINDING. — Miss 

WINIFRED STOPES, 13, Gayton Road, Hampstead, BINDS, 

HALF-BINDS, or REPAIRS BOOKS. Pupils received. Terms on 
aupiication. Bindery open to V asttors 10 to 5, h Eatareage excepted. 








O LET, WAREHOUSES | or : OFFICE, at low 
rental, within five minutes of Fleet Street. — Apply | = 1156, 
Athenve’ eum m Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


Cype-Writers, Kr. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

(Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

te Revision, Translation. Dictation Room.— 

tk see BRIDGE TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
delphi 














YPE- WRITING MSS., 

of all Descriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work 

requiring care. Dictation ~ i (Shorthand or ezpe Writing). 
Usual terms.—Misses E. B. and I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 

Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


YREWAIDING, Of 5 100 kal 
Carbone iper 1 000, Best ues, Phas, SING. 7, Corona Villas, 


SCIENTIFIC and 














ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at fet 
Ne ea > Il. HI 


A, SIC. V. BEAU 
een ptin Vin MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. Ix, “GENE 
LITERATUR 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Oollectors 


and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Co; Copy ara (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIRCU: 
LAR. The finest Greek, and ee Coins on View ani for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPIN PINK & IMITED, Ex: ». Valu 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 








EADERS and COLLECTORS will find it to 
their advantage to write for J. BALDWIN’S MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE. OF ECON D-HAND BOOKS, sent post free on 
soeseaioe. Books in all Branches of Literature. Genuine Heseeins 
in Scarce Items and First Editions. Books sent on approval if desir: 
aioe 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 


BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS.— 
W. H. SMITH & SON'S yy ~~ CAPA LOTR, containing 
some 7, Titles, f Literature, showin; 
Reductions of 30 per cent. to . per cent., is Now READY, and mall 
be se t free to i rt of the World on yy to W. 
SMITH Y's SON ’S LIBRARY, 186, Strand, W.C. We have the largest 
oe Stock in the World of Second-hand and New Remainder 











MATEURS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS should 
write to Mr. 8. WELLWOOD (Dept. A), 34 Strand, for a 





Prospectus By! - “Wellwood Books, which were favourabl. 
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For SEPTEMBER contains— 


ABDUL HAMID, SULTAN AND KHALIF, AND THE 
PAN-ISLAMIC MOVEMENT. 


A MAN’S BETE-NOIRE. 

‘““A GENTLEMAN OF RANK.” By Walter B. Harris. 
THE COALITION CABINET: BEHIND THE SCENES. 
PO-THET. By Major Morris Bent. 

THE DAFT DAYS. Chaps. 7-9. By Neil Munro. 
eee D: PAST AND PRESENT. By T. F. 


A TREK IN THE KALAHARI. By Hon. R. H. Brand. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA. By Sir C. H. T. Cros- 
thwaite, K.C.S.L 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :— 
Our Prime Minister’s Policy and Manners—Noncon- 
formity and Labour—The Base Surrender in South 
Africa—The Worship of the Parish Pump—The Single: 
Triumph of the Radicals. 


THE SEVENTH DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





QONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN TURKEY. By A Traveller in the 
st. 


THE SAGA AND THE BALLAD. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated 
by Ethel H. Hearn. 
Fay BVOLO TION OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. II. By Monsignor 
res. 


THE PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. By 
Charles Simmons. 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY AND THE TURKISH CUSTOMS. 
By Alured Gray Bell. With Map. 
A RELIGION OF RUTH. By the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
HOMe. INDUSTRY AND PEASANT-FARMING IN BELGIUM. 
y Erik Givskov. 
.. ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE REPORT. II. 
ensley Henso! 
FOREIGN seme. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


HE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER, 


SEPTEMBER, 
LE iy LA HOLLANDE ET LA BELGIQUE. 


By Yves Guy« 

MR. manana PROPOSALS. By the Right Hon. St. John 
Brodrick, late Secretary of State for War. 

WASTED RECRUITS. By A. Francis Walker. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By Thomas Burt, M.P. 

HALLEY’S AND OTHER COMETS. By the Rev. Edmund Ledger, 
Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy. 

THE TRAINING OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon. 

Is “JOB” A PROBLEM PLAY? By the Rev. Forbes Phillips. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND MR. MARCONI. By J. Henniker- 

eaton, 

“THE INSULARITY OF THE ENGLISH” AND IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION : Another Colonial View. By J. Allan Thomson, 
Rhodes Scholar, Oxford. 

A me A pa igi AL” OF THE RENAISSANCE. By the 

GEORGE GISSING. By Austin Harrison. 

THE EARLY SCHOOL TEACHING OF THE JEWS. 
Philip Magnus, M.P. 

THE a) THE EDUCATION BILL. By Dr. T. J. Mac- 


By Canon 





By Sir 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION : 
(1) By the Right Hon, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
(2) By Herbert Paul, M.P. 
“WHO GOES HOME?” An Undramatic Episode. 
Maxwell. 
London * SPOTTISWOODE & CO,, Lourep, 5, New Street Square. 


[THE BUILDER (founded 1842), Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 1}, contains :— : 
EASON AND TRADITION IN ARCHITECTURE —IL. ; Builders 
an Contractors’ Column; Sewage Purification Works ; The Con- 
grout and Maintenance of Rural Roads; Design of Works for 
Practical Treatment of Sewage ; Factory Fires ; Roofs (the Student's 
} aay — Illustrations of of Palazzo Munici le, Piacenza ; Packing 
arehouse ces, Manchester ; Houses, Nairn, &c.—From Office 
as above (ad. 3 by —" “aad. ), or through any Newsagent. 
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E. GRANT RICHARDS'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE AUTUMN 





BY FILSON YOUNG 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: and the New World of 


His Discovery. With Maps, Charts, Illustrations, and a Frontispiece in Colour by 
NORMAN WILKINSON ; and a Note on the Navigation of Columbus’s first Voyage 
by the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. Two vols. demy 8vo, buckram gilt, 25s. net. 





DAMPIER’S VOYAGES 


THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM DAMPIER. 


Edited by JOHN MASEFIELD. With Portrait, Maps, and other Illustrations, Two vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 25s. net. 





BY MAJOR MARTIN HUME 


QUEENS OF OLD SPAIN. By the Author of ‘The 


Wives of Henry VIII.’ With Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 





BY JOHN DAVIDSON 


HOLIDAY, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, buckram 


gilt, 3s. 6d. a. [Ready. 





BY CHARLES JARROTT 


TEN YEARS OF MOTORS AND MOTOR RACING. 


With Frontispiece in ye Ang LESLIE WARD (“Spy”), and 60 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 128. 6d. 


FICTION 
BY GERALD MAXWELL 
THE MIRACLE WORKER. With 
Coloured Frontispiece by FRANK HAVILAND. 6s. 
BY LOUIS J. VANCE 
THE PRIVATE WAR. With Illus- 


trations by G. W. LAMBERT. 6s. 








BY ERNEST OLDMEADOW 
THE NORTH SEA BUBBLE: a 


Fantasia. Illustrated in Colour by E. SIMP- 
SON. 68. 





BY HARRIS BURLAND 
THE BROKEN LAW. Illustrated 


by STANLEY L. WOOD. 6s. 





BY G. B. McCUTCHEON 
NEDRA. 6s. 





BY W. HOLT WHITE 


THE EARTHQUAKE: a Romance. 


of London in 1907. 6s. 





BY ELIZABETH GODFREY 


HEIDELBERG, ITS PRINCES AND ITS PALACES. 4 


the Author of ‘Social Life Under the Stuarts.’ With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
12s, 6d. net. 





BY CHARLES STONHAM, C.M.G. F.R.C.S. 


THE BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. With over 


800 Photogravures by L. M. MEDLAND. Twenty Parts. Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Parts L.-II. now ready ; III. and IV. in the press. 





*““KOTTABOS” 


ECHOES FROM KOTTABOS. Edited by R. Y. 


TYRELL, Litt.D. LL.D., and Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. Square pott 4to, half- 
buckram gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 





BY J. W. CRUICKSHANK 


CHRISTIAN ROME. (‘Grant Allen’s Historical Guides.”) 


With Plans. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rounded corners, 38. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHAPBOOKS 


III—THE POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 
IY.—LYRICS OF BEN JONSON, BEAUMONT AND 


FLETCHER. 


Edited by JOHN MASEFIELD. Royal 32mo, printed on rag paper, bound in white 
parchment, with white leather ties ; in Case, 3s. 6d. net each. 





COMPILED BY ROBERT SICKERT 


THE BIRD IN SONG. With Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Square pott Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. net; lambskin gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 





BY J. E. PHYTHIAN 


G. F. WATTS: a Biography and an Estimate. With 


$2 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net; leather gilt, 3s. net. 





BY SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


RELIGIO MEDICI, URN BURIAL, AND AN ESSAY 


ON DREAMS. With Frontispiece. Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net ; leather gilt, 3s. net. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BY F. D. BEDFORD. 
A NIGHT OF WONDERS. A 


Story of Christmas Eve. By the Author of 


‘Four and Twenty Toilers.’ Illustrated in 
Colours. Oblong 8vo, picture covers, 3s. 6d. net. 





BY R. HUDSON MOORE 
CHILDREN OF OTHER DAYS. 


Illustrated. Crown 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BY W. G. WATERS 
TRAYVELLER’S JOY: an 


Anthology. With End Papers in Colour designed 
by WILLIAM HYDE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
4s. net ; leather gilt, 5s. net. 





BY FILSON YOUNG 
MASTERSINGERS. Essays on Music 


and Musicians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


THE SANDS OF PLEASURE. 


With Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. [Fifth Edition. 





BY ARTHUR MACHEN 
THE HOUSE OF SOULS. With 


Frontispiece by S. H. SIME. 





A NEW SERIES 
THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYYAM. 
D. G. ROSSETTI’S POEMS. 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


SISTER BENVENUTA. By 
VERNON LEE. 
Royal 32mo, cloth gilt, 6d. net ; leather gilt, 1s. net. 





AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PROSPECTUSES OF ANY BOOKS WHICH 
MAY INTEREST YOU WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7, Carlton Street, London, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S NOW READY. 

gs lg NEW NOVEL BY 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 
By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.0. K.CB., 


Author of ‘ Tales of Old Japan.’ Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of ‘ Richard Carvel,’ &c. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 68. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


DORSET. 


BY 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 
G.C.V.O. C.B. LL.D. Tlustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


EDITIONS OF 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. In 12 


vols. Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s. net each ; or in cloth box, 
14s. net. In 23 vols. Cloth, 1s. net each ; leather, 1s. 6d. 
net; or in handsome case, cloth, 25s. net; leather, 
36s. net. Pocket Edition. Pott 8vo, bound in leather, 
7s. 6d. net. Globe Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; or with 
ilt back, gilt edges, 4». 6d. Also in green leather, 
imp, full gilt back and gilt edges, 5s. net. 


THE POETICALAND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Complete in 1 vol. India Paper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
limp leather binding, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. Ordinary 
Edition. Crown 8vo, green cloth, 7¢. 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS. “Miniature” 


Edition. 5 vols. in box, 12s. 6d. 


POCKET EDITION. Printed on India Paper. 
5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net 
each. I. JUVENILIA’ and ENGLISH IDYLS. TL 
IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, and other Poems. III. 
BALLADS and other Poems. IV. IDYLLS of the 
KING. V. DRAMAS. 


POEMS. In Memoriam, Maud, Princess, 


ENOCH ARDEN, &c. With Portrait and 16 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, gilt edges, 2s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d@. net each. 
IN MEMORIAM. LYRICAL POEMS. 
THE PRINCESS. IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Memoir. 
By HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, late Governor- 
General of Australia. With Portrait and Facsimiles, 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


(Lord Tennyson’s Works are also published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. in various other forms.) 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The SEPTEHBER Number contains :— 
Second Instalment of a New Story by 


A. E. W. MASON, MP. 


RUNNING WATER. 
GETTING INTO KHIVA. Part I. 


By LANGDON WARNER. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 








ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Lrv., London. 





MRS. B. M. CROKER. 


THE YOUNGEST 
MISS MOWBRAY. 


BY 


B. M. CROKER, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘HER OWN PEOPLE,’ ‘JOHANNA,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. price 6s. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
NEW NOVEL BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW NOYEL BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE IMPETUOUS GIRL. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
FRERE'S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By MARGARET SMITH. 


LAW, NOT JUSTICE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


THE GRIP OF FEAR. 


By SYDNEY H. BURCHELL, 
Author of ‘Mistress of the Robes,’ &c. 


THE SWEETEST SOLACE. 


By JOHN RANDAL, Author of ‘Pacifico,’ &c. 


THE PREY OF THE STRONGEST. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘ Rachel Marr,’ &c. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘The Brown Eyes of Mary,’ &c. 


JIMMY QUIXOTE. 


By TOM GALLON, Author of ‘ Tatterley,’ &c, 


THE FLOWER OF FRANCE. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘If I were King,’ &c. 


THE BLACK CUIRASSIER. 


By PHILIP STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘ A Gendarme of the King,’ &c. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF EUGENE 
VALMONT. 


By ROBERT BARR, 
Auther of ‘A Prince of Good Fellows,’ 





HURST & BLACKETT, Limrrep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 








WERNER LAURIE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—p~— 
YOL. III. NOW READY. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
With many Plates and Minor Decorations, and specially 
Designed Head and Tailpieces to each Chapter. 
83 vols. 8vo, Decorative Cover, cloth gilt, 6%. net each, 
Vol. IIL now ready (completing the Set). 


““We question if there is anything about any of our 
cathedrals of which Mr. Bumpus is ignorant. He is a 
delightful companion in exploring these great churches, 
He is full of enthusiasm and knowledge, and he always 
gives you of his best. His ‘Cathedrals’ ought to become 
a standard book.”—Morning Post. 


CANNED MEAT. 
THE PACKERS AND THE 
PEOPLE. 


By J. OGDEN ARMOUR, 
Of the Armour Packing Co., Chicago. 


Crown 8vo, 380 pp., 8 Illustrations, 6s. net. 





The book is intensely interesting, not only as showing 
the other side of the canning question, but as showing the 
working of one of the most enormous industries in the 
world. It is an appeal for “a square deal,” and all lovers 
of truth and fairness will read it before pronouncing 
sentence on the packers. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
(1) LUCY OF THE STARS. 


By FREDERICK PALMER. 


Brisk and crisp, clever and witty, and true to life. One 
of the novels that are worth while. 


(2) A WIDOW BY CHOICE. 


CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 


(3) The ARNCLIFFE PUZZLE 


GORDON HOLMES. 


A NEW NATURE BOOK. 


THE OPAL SEA. 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. nef. 


Describing Ocean-Plains, Sea-Depths, Currents, Swirls, 
Whirlpools, Shoals, Coasts, Beaches, Winds, Wave Forms, 
Water Wear, Sea Gardens, Fishes, and Birds. 





CATHEDRAL SERIES.—Vol. VI. 
THE CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES OF THE RHINE AND 
NORTH GERMANY. 

By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


82 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


The Book is amply illustrated, and besides the Tours 
sketched out here and there for prospective visitors, a Map 
is provided, indicating the whereabouts of the most 
important places alluded to. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE. 


By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 
With an Additional Chapter by one of the Prison Warders 
who held this unhappy man in gaol. 

With 26 Illustrations, Portraits, Facsimile Letters, and 
other Documents, and with a very complete Bibliography. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. Also a Limited Fine Edition, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Times says: ‘‘ Mr. Sherard handles his subject with 
discretion, and presents effectively the more interesting 
sides of Wilde’s career.” 


THE CUBS. 
A Story of Irish Schoolboy Life. 
By SHAN F. BULLOCK. 6s. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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LITERATURE 
Warwickshire. Painted by Frederick 


Whitehead. Described by Clive Hol- 
land. (A. & C. Black.) 


THERE could not be a more delightful 
English subject for brush and pen than 
that which has been given to Mr. White- 
head and Mr. Holland. The freshness of 
Midland landscape, the dignity of English 
building—these are perhaps never so 
happily conjoined as in the broad lands 
which go back so far in history, the shire 
which represents the heart of England. 
Warwickshire is pre-eminently a county 
of bright skies and short distances, 
of homely, concentrated interests, of 
agriculture and sport, yet also of 
manufacture and mechanism, a county, 
too, which has kept pace with English 
life as it advanced, and in which there has 
been no sharp line of division in all the 
years since first the Romans planned roads 
and built camps. All along you can trace 
the history in the buildings, and the build- 
ings have on them the touch of a hand of 
beauty, which Warwickshire men have 
a lively hope has not yet vanished. 

In the book before us the title shows 
that the most is to be made of the pictures. 
And apart from the objections to the 
process by which they are reproduced— 
a matter on which artists differ consider- 
ably—there is much that is worth seeing 
with Mr. Whitehead’s eyes. His chief 
fault is an exaggerated brightness of red 
and blue and brown, such as those colours, 
especially when they are seen in old build- 
ings or in modern fabrics, never take in an 
English atmosphere, even in the hottest 
summer. With greens he is more success- 
ful, because he is more natural : some of 
the landscapes, without buildings or 
figures, are charmingly rendered. Nothing 
could be prettier or more effective than 
such wash-drawings as ‘The Avon below 





Stratford,’ ‘Coughton Court,’ ‘ Radway,’ 
the distant view of Leamington and 
Warwick, or, in different styles, the gates 
of Stoneleigh and of Newnham Paddox— 
Mr. Whitehead is particularly skilful in 
his drawing of ironwork—or the fanciful 
and impossible picture of the parade at 
Leamington with the summer awnings 
over the shops and the trees in leaf, and 
hounds and huntsmen in pink on the road- 
way. Charming, too, are the ‘ Max- 
stoke Castle’ with its drawbridge, the 
gateway at Compton Winyates, Worm- 
leighton Manor House (very suggestive 
of the almost forgotten water-colours of 
Cattermole), Broom, and Grafton, Charle- 
cote—two more sketches, with again a 
clever representation of ironwork—and 
Long Compton. Most of these may be 
almost unreservedly praised for their 
colour and feeling and technical skill. But 
there are other pictures which are, as 
regards colour at least, pure fancy, and, 
in beautiful Warwickshire, all the worse 
for that. What could be more unlike the 
reality, for example, than the sketch of 
Ufton Church, or the bright colours of 
‘Stratford Street’ or ‘Peeping Tom at 
Coventry,’ or Leicester’s Hospital as, of 
all things, a study in blue, or the mill at 
Guy’s Cliff, rose-coloured instead of its 
proper grey ? 

But it is time that we turned to the 
secondary interest of the descriptive text. 
Though it is pleasantly and easily written, 
it is disappointing, especially after such 
a companion volume as Prof. van Mil- 
lingen’s ‘Constantinople.’ There could not 
be a greater contrast than these two 
volumes in Messrs. Black’s series: the 
one the work of a specialist who knows 
every point of historical interest from his 
own observation and research, and who 
has the discrimination and distinction 
which belong to true scholarship; the 
other the mere sketchy summary of a 
writer whose information is for the most 
part taken second-hand from sources 
not always themselves worthy of credit. 
We may well complain that the text is 
not more definitely related to the illus- 
trations, and that where it does bear upon 
them it is often widely separated from the 
particular picture with which it is connected. 
But it is a much more serious defect that 
the book is full of errors which a little 
more pains would have avoided. Let us 
note a few of them by the way. 

Mr. Clive Holland is*content to pass by 
the earliest period of Warwickshire history 
—the remains of primitive man, the Iron 
Age, and the neolithic memorials which 
honest Aubrey ranked as one of the 
wonders of the world—with the remark 
that “‘ unfortunately little is known” of 
it. He then straightway adds the long- 
exposed error about the Hwiccii and the 
Cornavii and “the tribe of herdsmen 
known as the Hwiccian Ceangi,”’ which 
occurs in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ and 
has been copied into countless compila- 
tions. Every historical writerought to know 
that the Ceangi were not herdsmen, and, 
equally with the Cornavii had no connexion 
with Warwickshire, while the Hwiccii 
were not Britons at all. Even if Mr. 








Holland did not know this, he mightf{have 
avoided the glaring error of misplacing 
“the province known by the name of 
Flavia ¢ Cesariensis,” which is due 
to the forged Richard of Cirencester. 
Again, surely the Roman roads should not 
have been glibly mentioned without so 
much as a reference to what Dr. Haver- 
field has written about them. He has 
shown clearly that the north-and-south 
road through Alcester was not the Ick- 
nield Street at all, and Mr. Holland might 
have profited much by retailing what the 
* Victoria County History ’ tells of Watling 
Street and the Fosse Way, and of the 
interesting camp of Chesterton, through 
which the latter passes. Nor is the author 
more happy when he speaks of “‘ Guther- 
line or Kimberline, one of the British 
kings who lived in the time of Christ,” 
as the founder of Warwick, identifies the 
name with Caerleon, and tells that it 
suffered from ‘‘incursions of the Picts 
and Scots.” 

For his later history we may note that 
it appears for the most part to be derived 
from Mr. C. J. Ribton-Turner’s useful 
little book on ‘ Shakespeare’s Land,’ the 
statements in which it reproduces with a 
perhaps judicious fidelity. Still there are 
not a few remarks which we read with 
wonder. Why, for example, should there 
be ‘‘a considerable amount of romance 
connected ”’ with the brass eagle at Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, because it was damaged 
once and threatened again? and why 
should the need for mending it in 1560 be 
set down to the suppression of the 
monasteries twenty years before? Why 
should the portrait of the centurion, with 
his characteristic inscription ‘‘ Ecce filius 
Dei erat,”’ in the fresco of the Crucifixion at 
the old Prior’s lodging, be described simply 
as a soldier ? Why should we be referred 
for knowledge of the Coventry miracle 
plays to ‘“‘the writings of the Rev. G. 
Tyack, who has devoted a considerable 
amount of study to the subject” ¢ Why 
should Turchil be called “the last and 
most powerful of all the Saxon Earls of 
Warwick,’ when there were no Saxon 
Earls of Warwick at all? Why, indeed, 


| but for the same reason that the saintly 


Bishop of Worcester is called ‘‘ St. Wool- 
ston,” which is that Mr. Holland’s know- 
ledge of early English history and nomen- 
clature is of the slightest ? 

Whether in later periods he is more 
satisfactory we need not discuss at length ; 
for he has the clear guidance of Mr. Sidney 
Lee. Still we may be allowed to observe, 
in regard to the stone fireplace at Baddesley 
Clinton, that 1611 is not “ the middle of 
the seventeenth century”; that John of 
Tynemouth could not have told that “in 
the year 1604 the parish priest of Long 
Compton went to St. Augustine” ; that 
the itinerary of Charles II. after Worcester 
is perfectly well known, and did not take 
him by Little Wolford at all; that there 
was no “Scottish army” at Charlecote 
‘on its way northward from Hereford ”” 
in 1745; and that an account of the rise 
of Leamington as a watering-place which 
absolutely ignores Dr. Jephson is, to say 
the least, incomplete. 
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Mr. Clive Holland, indeed, might have 
done his work more carefully and revised 
it more thoroughly. We are far from 
denying that there is much of interest in 
it, or that the writer shows a pleasing 
enthusiasm for his subject, but we 
cannot help regretting that the text was 
not entrusted to Mr. Sidney Lee or some 
other writer who had more first-hand 
knowledge of our central shire. 








A New English Dictionary.—Ph—Piper. 
(Vol. VII.) Edited by J. A. H. Murray. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


HERE is another section of the great 
‘ Dictionary,’ full, as usual, of interesting 
matter and original comments which 
deserve notice. Miss Mitford (1826) 
is the only modern authority given for 
Dr. Murray’s spelling “ pightle.” This 
mame for a paddock or close, written 
** pigtail’ by Southey and others, seems 
to be related to the Northern synonym 
** peighill,” “‘ pickel,”’ “‘ pickell,”’ “* pickle,” 
and to “pingle,’ all of  unde- 
termined origin. English toleration of 
homonyms is well exemplified by the 
syllable “pink,” which does duty for 
seven substantives, two adjectives, and 
three verbs, expressing the various ideas 
of ship, fish, plant, a colour, the cry of a 
chaffinch, a sea-bird, something diminu- 
tive, to pierce, to peer, to drip, not to men- 
tion extensions of meaning. Nine sub- 
stantives including variants and seven 
verbs are spelt “ pike.” It is curious that 
the “pike” of Scawfell Pike, though 
it is almost identical in meaning 
with an earlier form of ‘ Peak,’ as in 
“That sky-scaling Pike of Tenerife” 
(1603, W. Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.’), is dis- 
tinct, the former being of Old English or 
Norse origin, local, and current, the latter 
adopted from Spanish or Portugese in the 
sixteenth century to designate certain 
conical summits of mountains, used in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
for any mountain summit, and obsolete. 
It is more correct to say that the native 
“‘ peak ” with extension of meaning super- 
seded the alien “ pike.” 

The quotation from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine (1844), “‘ If he left off without having 
thrown himself into a phthisic,” seems 
to be due to Moore’s ‘Fudge Family ’ 
(1818), p. 82, ““Though we wasted our 
wealth | And our strength, till we’ve 
thrown ourselves into a phthisic, | To 
cram down their throats an old King for 
their health.” Similarly Neale’s hymn 
(1850), ““ Ye winds with pinions light,” 
illustrates the figurative use of “ pinion ” 
instead of the probable source of the verse 
quoted, viz.: ‘“‘Wind of the summer 
night....Fold, fold, thy pinions light ! ” 
—from the well-known serenade in Long- 
fellow’s ‘Spanish Student.’ Shelley has 
“* And languid storms their pinions close,” 
in ‘Rosalind and Helen,’ 1817, while 
one stanza of ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ 
(Act II. sc. v.) gives “ thy spirit ” which 
is “like an angel... .lifts its pinions,” 
and the person who possesses the said 
spirit, is ‘‘ most beautiful of pilots ” over 


silver wavesj of music, ‘‘ where ”’—for 
obvious reasons—“ never mortal pinnace 
glided.” The sole instance supplied of 
angelic “ pinions”’ is dated about 1633. 
The combination “ pine forest” is illus- 
trated from Shelley, 1822, but occurs 1794, 
chap, iv. of ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ 
and “ pilotless”” was used by Shelley in 
‘ Epipsychidion’ sixty-two years before 
the date of the only quotation given under 
“pilot.” The poet’s phrase “mortal 
pinnace”’ implies a figurative use of 
** pinnace,” applied to “ The boat of my 
desire,” which use is only quoted for 
** pinnesse ”’ (1589 and 1610). The deriva- 
tion of “pinnace” from Lat. pinus is 
unsettled by Dr. Murray’s statement : 
‘“*The earlier form in Eng. and Fr. was 


ME. 15th ec. SPINACE, spinas, spynes, 
OF. espinace (1451), espinasse=med. 


(Anglo-) L. spinachium (1338 Knighton).” 
Under “ Pillar, a fact or principle which 
is a main support or stay of something,” 
there are no illustrations from poets, none 
at all between 1720 and 1900; though 
Longfellow wrote ‘‘ There is a poor, blind 
Sampson in this land,....who may.... 
shake the pillars of this commonweal.” 
The original form of ‘‘ from pillar to post ”’ 
was, we learn, “from post to pillar,” 
“Thus from poost to pylour he was made 
to daunce” (Lydgate, about 1420). The 
phrase “pillars of Hercules,’’ Wordsworth’s 
‘th’ Atlantic pillars,” should not have 
escaped notice. 

Milton’s “ By day a cloud, by night a 
pillar of fire” and his “ Beelzebub....a 
pillar of state” and “ pillar’d shade ” (of 
the banyan tree) should have been quoted 
as well as his “pillar’d firmament,” 
while ‘ Paradise Lost,’ I. 676, might 
well have illustrated ‘“‘pickaxe,”’ ‘‘ pioneer,” 
and ‘‘sweet remorse and pious awe” 
(ib. V. 135) “* pious,” and “ with ‘ pins’ 
of adamant | And chains they made all 
fast’ (‘P. L.,’? X. 318). Ian Maclaren, 
in the story ‘Saved by Faith,’ writes : 
“Tommy wasn’t what you would call 
‘pie,’ but he was as straight as a die”’ 
(‘ Afterwards,’ &c., 1898). This spelling 
should have been noticed under “ pi,” 
which indeed it reduces to a Southern 
variation of the Middle English “ pie ”’= 
pious, for which a quotation dating 
about 1450 is given, preserved or re- 
vived in the North. Milton and Shak- 
speare are quoted for “‘ pied” daisies, 
other flowers being unnoticed in the 
article, in spite of Shelley’s “the pied 
wind-flowers ” (‘ Sensitive Plant ’). Under 
** pikestaff ” 4, there should be a reference 
to “ pink” sb.‘, quotation dated 1847, 
** clean as a pink and dull as a pikestaff.” 
Under “‘ pile”’=pyre, Campbell’s ‘‘ The 
widow’d Indian, when her lord expires, | 
Mounts the dread pile, and braves the 
funeral fires,’ should come _ between 
instances from Milton and Maclear (1878), 
while ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ (Pt. II.) 
also might have supplied ‘the phoenix 
spirit ’ in reference to man’s resurrection. 
The figurative use of “‘ pile ’’ (of building) 
should have been illustrated by Words- 
worth’s ‘the intellect can raise | From 
airy words alone a pile that ne’er decays,” 
monumentum aere perennius. The word 








“‘ bump ” does not occur in the article on 
*Phrenology,’ and the popular or com- 
mercial phrenologist is ignored, omissions 
which are more astonishing than admir- 
able ; reference should have been made 
to “bump” and “bumpology.” The 
Spectator, No. 90 (1711), yields “* the whole 
system of Platonic philosophy,” to fill a 
gap from 1674 to 1841 in section 8, while 
chap. ii. of Gibbon’s ‘ History’ (1776) 
offers “‘ the Stoic philosophy.” 

Dr. Murray might with advantage have 
quoted Moore for “physical force,” 
** Physical force and phial-ence,” if he 
did not deign to register the outrage on 
*‘ violence”; and also for ‘“ pheasant,” 
‘“‘Little birds fly about with the true 
pheasant taint ’’—the Dictionary’s latest 
authority for the bird as an article of 
food being Dryden. The plain English 
“nightingale” was certainly preferred 
to ‘ Philomel” or ‘‘ Philomela ”’ by nine- 
teenth-century poets of good repute, but 
it is not so rare as the absence of any 
quotation later than 1798, Coleridge, 
suggests. Dr. Murray is clearly not an 
expert in English poetry. 

The latest encyclopedias keep up the 
common error of writing “* philosopher’s 
stone’ for “‘ philosophers’ stone,” which 
we learn at last is a translation of “ lapis 
philosophorum”’ (cited from Raymund 
Lally and Arnoldus de Villa Nova, with 
*‘Japis quem philosophi laudant ubique,” 
before 1282, from Albertus Magnus). 
The history of “‘ picnic,”’ so far as English 
is concerned, is at last authoritatively 
determined. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century the French used the 
word pique-nique (of obscure derivation) 
for a social entertainment to which each 
guest, as in the Greek <pavos, contributed 
ashare. Two picnics in Germany and one 
in France are mentioned in the illustrative 
quotations of the eighteenth century, spelt 
“picnic” and ‘“picquenic.” Early in 
the next century the English appear to 
have discovered that this form of social 
co-operation was well adapted for excur- 
sions and open-air repasts, so that about 
the middle of the century the word was 
dissociated from suppers and private 
theatricals and the “Picnic Society,” 
and so long as an entertainment was 
al fresco it was a “‘ picnic,” whether its 
materials were jointly contributed or not. 
The words ‘‘ photograph,”’ “* photographic,” 
and ‘‘ photography ”’ are traced back to a 
paper read before the Royal Society by 
Sir John Herschell, March 14th, 1839, 
since which time the discovery which 
prompted his coinages has ledto the forma- 
tion of more than two hundred words 
beginning with ‘“ photo-,”’ with difficulty 
compressed, as the introductory remarks 
tell us, into fifteen columns of this section. 
The mistake made by some previous 
lexicographers of explaining “ pingler” 
in Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ as a “ cart-horse ” 
is corrected to “trifler, dallier, dabbler,” 
and we find two-thirds of a column 
awarded to the North-country verb 
“pingle,” which means ‘to struggle 
against difficulties”” and ‘“‘to work in- 
effectually, to trifle or dally.” Under 
‘* pickle - herring”? Grimm’s erroneous 
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ascription of German Pickelherring to an 
English origin is refuted, and the applica- 
tion of the English term to a clown or 
‘buffoon is shown to be of German origin. 
‘The derivation of “ pilot’? from Dutch 
is corrected, the English and Dutch forms 
being from the French adoption of Italian 
pilota, piloto, perhaps altered from It. 
pedota. The paragraph on the Pilgrim 
Fathers—thanks to Mr. A. Matthew, of 
Boston, U.S.—traces the rise of this 
designation of the Puritans of the May- 
flower. 

The quotations which are supplied 
in this section number over thirteen 
thousand, and are far beyond previous 
lists of the sort. Almost every article 
exhibits some, and the more important 
articles signal improvements on current 
explanations, while the vocabulary in- 
cludes about two hundred and_ fifty 
current and naturalized main words not 
recorded elsewhere. 








Studies in Roman Imperialism. By W. T. 
Arnold. Edited by Edward Fiddes. 
(Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes.) 


PERHAPS we should call this title a mis- 
nomer. There are, indeed, 240 pages 
on the subject by the late Mr. Arnold, but 
there are also 180 more, not his work, 
and devoted to a memoir and to index 
and notes. The book before us is, in 
fact, mainly a work of piety, as the Romans 
would have called it. It is the record, 
by a loving sister and a friend, of a man 
who did not make any great mark, and 
who broke down and died in middle life, 
leaving behind him only a college essay 
and the sketches in Roman history which 
we have before us. His main work was 
journalistic, and we are told by those who 
know the circumstances intimately that 
he was one of the makers of the repu- 
tation of The Manchester Guardian, now 
among the foremost of newspapers. This 
in itself is no small record, though it 
cannot be expected to affect the popular 
imagination. Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
used all her delicate and subtle art to 
draw a picture of her beloved brother ; 
and his friend Mr. Montague’s account of 
his middle life is also remarkable for its 
literary excellence. Thus we may be sure 
that few men have obtained an abler and 
more complete record of their virtues. 
It is also a discriminating record, without 
gush or exaggeration, and as such is 
strongly to be recommended to that slavish 
race of falsifiers, the writers of memoirs. 
They seem never to realize that a picture 
without shadows is no picture at all. 

The organization of the Roman Empire, 
the contrasts between the policy of 
Augustus and Julius Cesar, and between 
the treatment of the East and of the West, 
the peculiar position of the Greek world, 
and of Egypt—all these large topics are 
treated with ample knowledge, and in an 
easy and attractive style. They are far 
better reading than the author’s early 
essay on Roman provincial administration, 
which was decidedly dull. The chapter 
on the organization of Gaul pleases us 





best. That on Greece is perhaps less 
thorough than the rest. The sweeping of 
the remaining population by Augustus 
into Patre and into his new Nicopolis 
is justly censured, but we are not told 
anything concerning the causes of the 
extraordinary depopulation of that part 
of Greece. Yet Polybius is very full on 
the subject a century earlier, and there 
should be added to his reasons this addi- 
tional one, specially affecting Acarnania 
and AMtolia, and Achea and Arcadia 
south of the strait. For at least two 
centuries mercenary service had become 
so fashionable with these hardy and 
primitive mountaineers that the bulk of 
the young men had emigrated to seek their 
fortunes in the East. We know in the 
case of Egypt that these mercenaries, 
when settled there, brought out wives 
from their old homes. If we have only 
one or two instances recorded, they are 
enough to show that such an idea was 
alive among them. Hence the remaining 
inhabitants were few and old, and of 
course became fewer as time went on. It 
was a process similar to that which now 
affects the far west and south of Ireland, 
where sons and daughters emigrate to 
America, and leave only the old and the 
feeble behind. This was apparently the 
reason why Augustus chose the outlying 
depopulated west of Greece for the two 
new foundations. 

There is another point of modern interest 
discussed in connexion with the settlement 
of Asia Minor. It is the insisting upon 
Latin as the official language even among 
the Greek-speaking communities, whose 
tongue was the language of society all 
over the Eastern Empire. The Emperor 


“Claudius, who was rather philhellene 
than otherwise, took away the franchise 
from a Greek-speaking Lycian on the ground 
of his ignorance of Latin; and the use of 
Greek locutions in the Senate, even when 
there was no Latin equivalent except a 
paraphrase, was forbidden by the con- 
servative Tiberius.” 

It was because other emperors failed 
to carry out this great principle of an 
Imperial language in the East that this 
part of the empire kept up a separatist 
feeling, which culminated in the disrup- 
tion of the whole. Modern politicians 
seem unaware that without insistence 
upon a single official language no empire 
will ever really be united. 

We cannot enter into this subject 
here, but we may express our opinion 
that the neglect of such a linguistic safe- 
guard will infallibly bring its consequences. 
The recognition of free Greek cities or 
communities all through Asia Minor, and 
the absence of Roman colonies in that 
country, was a concession to the ‘‘ Greek 
idea”’ common to every sentimental 
Roman, and it made the unity of East 
and West impossible. This is a problem 
which not only Austria and England, but 
even France and Germany, have to face. 
It is from this point of view, and from 
others of the same complexion, that the 
study of Imperial Roman history has an 
interest far beyond that of the school 
or the college; and it is well to have it 





treated in a broad and human way by a 
man who has been a scholar and then has 
passed into a man of the world. 








A History of Municipal Government in 
Liverpool from the Earliest Times to , 
the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. By 
Ramsay Muir and Edith M. Platt. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


THis volume, the first of a series illustrat- 
ing the history of Liverpool, consists of 
two parts. The second, which forms the 
greater portion of the book, contains a 
collection of charters, leases, and other 
documents, in Latin, Norman French, 
and English, transcribed, translated, and 
edited with illustrative material by Miss 
Edith M. Platt, who has already done 
good work of a similar character in the 
Transactions of the Historical Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. This part is 
divided into three chapters. In the first 
we find full texts, with translations, of 
all grants of powers to the borough of 
Liverpool made by the Crown by charters 
or letters patent. Almost all of these 
have already been printed in one form or 
another; but much of the introductory 
matter as well as the detailed descriptions 
of each charter is new. On the other 
hand, nearly the whole of chaps. ii. and 
iii. had been hitherto unpublished; the 
first of these containing a large number 
of fee-farm leases and other documents 
illustrating the history of the borough 
revenues, and the second a selection of 
miscellaneous documents referring to the 
principal legal questions which arose con- 
cerning the municipal liberties of Liver- 
pool, down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when records become abundant. 
For her careful transcripts, accurate 
translations, and valuable elucidatory 
remarks—the fruit of an enormous amount 
of patient and mostly tedious work— 
Miss Platt deserves the hearty thanks 


of all students of English municipal 
history. Valuable, however, as these 
documents are, they must be con- 


sidered as, to a certain extent, dry bones, 
or at least disjecta membra ; and it has 
been Prof. Muir’s task to clothe these 
dry bones with flesh, and out of the 
disjecta membra to form a living entity. 
In his own words :— 

“To these documents is prefixed a long 
narrative introduction, in which an attempt 
is made—for the first time—to give a logical 
and coherent account of the history of the 
development of municipal government in 
Liverpool.”’ 

Prof. Muir adds that his aim has been 
to write this narrative in such a way as to 
make it intelligible and interesting to 
readers who are not historical specialists ; 
and in this he has been successful. 

Few who know Liverpool to-day would 
guess that befcre the eleventh century 
its history is a blank, and that even in 
Domesday Book it is not mentioned 
by name, being referred to simply as 
an anonymous “ berewick,” one of six 
attached to the great manor of West 
Derby. What Liverpool was like in 
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those times Prof. Muir tells us in the first 
chapter of Part I.; in the next he dismisses 
the legendary charters of Henry I and 
Henry II. ; and in the third he deals with 
the so-called “charter”? (of 1207) of 
John, who was the real creator of the 
borough. This ‘“‘charter” was strictly 
a sort of proclamation, or circular letter, 
inviting settlers to come to Liverpool, 
and promising certain privileges as an 
inducement, John being direct lord of the 
country between the Mersey and the 
Ribble, and feeling the need of a con- 
venient port whence men and provisions 
from his own and his vassals’ lands could 
be transferred to Ireland, the subjugation 
of which he was anxious to complete. 
Twenty-two years later (in 1229), HenryIII. 
being in difficulties for money, the traders 
of Liverpool managed to raise among 
them the sum of ten marks, with which 
they bought from the king a new charter 
of a very extensive kind—one which is 
of the first importance in the history of 
the borough, for it remained the govern- 
ing charter until the seventeenth century, 
all the intervening charters being scarcely 
more than confirmations. In the absence 
of town records for Liverpool earlier than 
1525, it is impossible to know certainly 
how the burgesses exercised the rights 
granted to them; but by utilizing the 
few early documents, and drawing infer- 
ences from the statements in the full 
records of the sixteenth century, Prof. 
Muir has to a considerable extent succeeded 
in making good this deficiency. Not for 
long, however, were the Liverpool bur- 
gesses allowed to exercise their privileges 
in peace ; for seven months after signing 
the charter the king granted to Ranulf, 
Earl of Chester, all the royal lands between 
the Mersey and the Ribble, including 
‘*the borough of Liverpool with all its 
liberties.” We then enter upon a period 
of baronial control, succeeded for a time 
by royal control and frequent disputes 
between the burgesses and members of 
the two great houses of Molyneux and 
Stanley, which to-day own much of the 
soil on which Liverpool is built. Charles I., 
after granting a new charter to the city, 
sold the lordship of Liverpool to the City 
of London, who transferred it to Sir 
Richard Molyneux, thereby creating fresh 
trouble. Then in the seventeenth century 
there was party strife, in spite of which, 
however, the city made rapid progress, 
increasing enormously in the eighteenth 
century, owing chiefly to the West African 
slave trade, which (we regret to say) “has 
been the foundation of her fortunes.” 

In utilizing the material, sparse or 
abundant, available for his purpose, Prof. 
Muir has set forth the salient points with 
lucidity and terseness, with references 
throughout in foot-notes to authorities. 
Some of the previous writers on 
the history of Liverpool come in for 
chastisement at his hands, especially 
Sir James Picton (“‘ the amazing Picton” 
he is called in a foot-note on p. 93), whose 
carelessness he exposes. 

Among other interesting facts we 
read that Francis Bacon was for a brief 
session in the sixteenth century one of 





the two members of Parliament for Liver- | 
pool; and that another eminent man— | 

Henry Roscoe, who represented the borough 
in Parliament from 1806 to 1812—was, 
owing to the anomalous state of things, | 
unable to cast a vote in Parliamentary | 
or mayoral elections, or to sit on the— 
governing body of the town. To show 
how Prof. Muir manages to avoid being 
dry, we quote the following (he has been 
speaking of a loyal address from the 
Liverpool councillors to Charles II.) :— 

“A further address, after the Rye-house 
plot in 1683, when the No Popery craze was 
forgotten, and Toryism was at the flood in 
England, becomes rhetorical in the fervour 
of its loyalty, with its detestation of that 
‘sort of man whose infectious anti-mon- 
archical principles are enough to empoison 
all who are not sufficiently prepared with 
the infallible antidote of loyalty,’ and its 
fervent prayer that ‘the counsel of your 
faithful Hushais shall ever prevail against 
the united force of all aspiring Absaloms, 
and the desperate advice of all pestilent 
Achitophels.’ The allusions to Dryden’s 
satire show how closely the movement of 
political thought was now followed in the 
once remote and isolated borough.” 

- In another place we read of a certain 
Mr. Robert Dobson, town clerk in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, who, 
having paid for his office, naturally con- 
sidered himself irremovable, claimed pre- 
cedence over the annually changing bailiffs, 
grossly neglected his duties, and used 
offensive language to and about the 
mayor and aldermen :— 

“Flushed with insolence and (probably) 
wine, he had the audacity to describe them 
by the vaguely insulting term of ‘ bash- 
ragges’; he even ‘immodeste et indecente 
hee Angli [sic] verba utravit—Whosoever 
the divell was Maior, hee would be the 
Towne’s clerk.’ ” 

This affords another instance of the word 

** bash-rag,”’ for which the ‘ New English 
Dictionary ’ has only one quotation, from 
J. Davies’s ‘ Extasie’ (c. 1600), the word 
being described as “obs. rare,’ and 
explained as “? Ragamuffin.” (Theré 
should have been a cross-reference to the 
analogous word “ragabash,” for which 
several quotations are given, the earliest 
being dated 1609.) 

In conclusion, we may say that the book 
is well printed on thick paper with wide 
margins; but we have noticed several 
misprints (in addition to those recorded 
in the errata), and some references in 
foot-notes to documents for which we 
have looked in vain in Part IT. However, 
these are minor faults in a work for which 
Prof. Muir and Miss Platt deserve high 
praise. 











The Place-Names of Argyll. 
Cameron Gillies, M.D. (Nutt.) 


In a short preface to Dr. Cameron Gillies’s 
book the Duke of Argyll observes that the 
Gaelic names, which of course form the 
great majority of the place-names of the 
West Highlands, ‘‘ seem to be coming well 
into the control of Gaelic scholars.” 
There are increasing indications that the 
Norse element also is receiving scientific 


By H. 





treatment. Mr. Watson’s book on Ross 
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and Cromarty contained a useful table 
of phonetic interchanges between Norse 
and Gaelic, and Dr. Gillies gives a well- 
arranged list of Norse terms which enter 
into the nomenclature of Argyll. He 
remarks of these that 

“they are hardly ever quite pure. They 
have come under the Gaelic influence so 
strongly and fcr so long that their grammar 
is nearly always that of Gaelic, even when 
they retain their face value almost as clearly 
as in their beginning. The basis of naming is 
nearly the same in both languages, namely, 
(1) a descriptive adjective+the nominative 
noun, and (2) a descriptive genitive+the 
same, for example, N. Lang-a=the long 
river; Debadal=djup-r+dal-r, deep-dale. 
The only distinct difference is that whereas 
Norse puts the descriptive first, Gaelic has 
it second, except in the older Gaelic forms, 
such as Garbh-allt, rough-stream; Glas- 
eilean, grey-island ; Muirne-meall, the hill 
of joy or affection.” 

After an Introduction which, among 
other things, refers to certain place-name 
elements, the words for rivers, hills, and 
colours; the duns, whether indicating 
simply a heap or a fortress; the forma- 
tion of names, and the meaning of certain 
regular terminations, we come to Dr. 
Gillies’s derivation of the county name. 
Deirdre’s description in the old Gaelic lay, 
“a lovely land that land eastward, 
Alba with its wonders,” expresses the 
relation of Argyll to the Irish home of 
the Dalriads. It was the oir-thir ghdid- 
heal, the east land of the Gael (“‘ oirer 
zeil,” as it is written in the Dean of Lis- 
more’s Book). The old sun-worshippers 
turned the face or edge or front ovr or 
ear, to the east. Behind them, air or 
iar, was the west; the right hand was 
deas, or southward: the left was tuath, 
or north. Thewhole argument on the point 
is convincing. The name was the state- 
ment of a fact, the identity of the Hiber- 
nian and Alban Scots. This ancient 
appellation “‘once covered the whole 
area from the Mull of Kintyre to the 
Clyde, west of Drum-Alban, as far north 
as the borders of the present Sutherland,” 
its northern portion being referred to as 
‘“Ergadia que pertinet ad Moraviam,” 
its southern as “ Ergadia que pertinet 
ad Scotiam,” in an act as late as William 
the Lion. The county now described by 
the name is only co-extensive with the old 
kingdom of Dalriada, and the word in an 
esoteric sense, the Argyll, is limited by 
the natives to that district, north of 
Crinan, which lies between Loch Fyne 
and Loch Awe. 

A chapter on general terms follows this 
discussion. The author is attracted by 
the philosophic truth underlying the 
practice of the Gael of giving the same 
names to the features of nature as to 
those of his own body (ceann, a head ; 
aodann, a face; mala, a brow, &c.). Of 
these is ruighe, a stretch of land, which 
comes from rwuighe, a forearm. In 
describing the feminine diminutives in aig 
it is observed that they are not easily 
distinguished 
“ frcm names of similar form that come by 
quite another way. The Norse vik, a creek 
or small bay, appears in Argyll as terminal 
-aig ; for instance, Ormaig, Alsaig, Askaig, 
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are clearly Norse, meaning serpent-bay, 
eel-bay, ash-bay. Plocaig and Driseig and 
Dubhaig, on the other hand, are simple 
Gaelic—trom ploc, dris, and dubh.” 


The whole of Dr. Gillies’s note on these 
words and on indications afforded by 
their grammatical gender is highly inter- 
esting. Language and locality combine 
in the double origin of Maol, which on 
the sea-coast translates Norse mul-r, a 
jutting crag, and inland means the bald 
pate of a round hill. The island Muile 
(Mull), the Maleus of Ptolemy, must have 
another derivation. 

The districts of the county from 
Kintyre northward are then examined in 
convenient order. The atrocities of the 
Survey are touched upon most feelingly 
in Kintyre. ‘“ Cockalane”’ and “ Polly- 
willin”’ are vulgarisms for Cnoc-alainn 
(fair knoll) and Poll a’ mbuilinn (mill- 
pool). Machrihanish, also in Kintyre, 
now a holy place for golfers, has a 
typical sound. The Machri—a softened 
form from Machair, gen. macrach, like 
Largie from Leargach, &c.—belongs to a 
class common in this district, deriving 
its apparent diminutives from the locative 
case, while the -hanish reproduces the 
sanish (not sean-innse, to our thinking) 
of the neighbouring loch.  Killarrow 
(pron. Killaréo) preserves the memory of 
St. Maelrubha. 

In Cowal our author is dissatisfied with 
the usual derivation of Glendaruel, of 
tragic and musical memory. There are 
not two red floods (dad ruadh thuil), he 
tells us from his local knowledge, and he 
leans to Gleann na Ruaidh-eil, from the 
Ruaidh+the river ending, as in Cainneil, 
Teitheil. 

In a remarkable note on Balindore 
(Lorne) he says it was the home of those 
Campbells who were almoners of the priory 
of Ardchattain, one of whom was called 
the Dedra mor, or Great Dewar, from 
whose son Walter Campbell “‘ it is almost, 
if not wholly, certain that Robert Burns 
was descended.” The story has been 
told by Mr. Carmichael, and is well put 
in ‘The Evergreen’ of Spring, 1895. But 
the difficulties of dates and circumstances 
seem insuperable. Burns’s family were 
too early in Glenbervie and the neigh- 
bourhood to suit the theory. The affilia- 
tion of John Ruskin to the “ Rusgain,” 
the sculptors of Glenlonain, seems better 
established. His hereditary connexion 
with the stones of Innisail would have 
pleased the author of ‘The Stones of 
Venice.’ 

To return to philology; Glen-nant 
(Lorne) certainly seems a Cymric outpost 
—rather far from its supports, to continue 
the metaphor. A British origin for Loch 
Gilp (Gwlyp ?) is also suggested. 

The old enigma, Ardnamurchan, is, we 
think, happily solved by the luminous 
suggestion Ard-na-murdhuchan (or nam 
murdhuchan), the height of the sea- 
nymphs, “‘the sighing sad ones of the 
sea.”’” This fits the pronunciation in five 
syllables, is a characteristically Celtic 
conception, and the words have old autho- 
rity. Incidentally, our author seems to 
quarrel with the phrase ‘‘ Clan Ean Mur- 





guenich,” as applied to the people of 
Ardnamurchan. But MaclIain of Ardna- 
murchan (Murchanach) was a Macdonald, 
and he and his followers made some 
history. Cosmo Innes was not so far 
wrong, though his idea of a clan may 
have been imperfect. Of course the 
nativi everywhere were the rank and file. 
In the same district Lochan nam Feinn 
and Greideal Fhinn “ speak,” no doubt, 
** of Fingalian times and traditions.” But 
what support that gives to Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian’ it is difficult to see. No one 
now doubts that the Ossianic legend is 
common to both sides of the ‘‘ Moyle,” 
but believers in Macpherson’s “ transla- 
tions’? must be few and far between. 
Our author is least happy in these his- 
torical digressions. 

Another good light is thrown on 
an important name by the suggestion, 
adopted, we are told, from the Rev. Dr. 
George Henderson, that Morven or Mor- 
vern (Gael. A’Mhorairne or A’Mharairne) 
stands for A’Mhuir-bhearna the sea-cleft. 
The reasons for its adoption commend 
themselves both scholastically and physic- 
ally. The cleft is a chain of streams and 
lochs, which with a break of half a mile 
or so is continuous for thirty miles from 
sea to sea, and the rendering is consistent 
with the old forms of the name and their 
changes. 

Dr. Gillies somewhere says that the 
bulk of his volume is dry, but it is enlivened 
by so much wise intuition that even a 
careless reader’s thoughts might be arrested. 
His note on Loch Etive is a case in point. 
Several interpretations have beeri given 
(éite, éiteadh, ** extending,” referred to the 
root of Lat. ire; éiteag, white pebble of 
the rivers, &c.); but who that has seen 
Buachaill-Eitibh, the grand ‘ herdsman,” 
will not recognize the force of his testi- 
mony to his own “ cattle,” ¢ or étibh as 
we are told the old Gaelic ran, that 
he wards below? Again, the tracing 
of Kilmaillie to Cull-a-mhaoil-dhuibh, 


with its suggestive references to the 
black monks of Glastonbury and 
Malmesbury, is an excellent piece of 


work. This brings us to the fact that 
the chapter on ‘ Church-Names,’ wherein, 
dating from the Columban days, Argyll 
is very rich, is well worked-up from 
the Kalendar of Angus, Bede, and the 
Irish Annals. Good vocabularies, notes, 
and a sufficient index complete the 
volume. 

The author is no stylist in English, and 
there is little attempt at grace of expres- 
sion; but he has a combination of reason 
and imagination, without which, and the 
faculty of taking pains, conspicuousin these 
pages, a sound book on Celtic philology 
cannot be produced. 








L’Empire Libéral. By Emile Ollivier. 
Tome XI. La Veillée des Armes. (Paris, 
Garnier Fréres.) 


In his eleventh volume the veteran who 
was the French Prime Minister of 1870 





tells the true story of the Hohenzollern 
candidatures of 1868 and 1869, necessary 
to explain the reception of the candidature 
of 1870, but certainly unknown to him 
when he began to write. In it also we 
find his character sketches of Gladstone 
and Gambetta—the latter finer than any 
of the fine passages which have hitherto 
come from the author’s pen. Few great 
speakers are great stylists : M. Clemenceau 
and Mr. Winston Churchill make an 
approach to the double honour which is 
most rare. M. Ollivier, incomparable, 
outside Spain, as the orator of his time, 
triumphs over rivals of the field of letters 
in vigorous old age. 


The Atheneum has blamed so many 
writers for failing to note the cumulative 
effect of the revelations which began with 
the publication of the first German edition 
of the memoirs of the King of Roumania, 
that we need only refer readers to pages 
54, 55, and 574, where the facts are named 
rather than set out. The form of “ sou- 
venirs ’’ prevents historic treatment, and, 
in this book, as in all French history itself, 
the absence of sufficient “ references ” is 
to be deplored. The effect of M. Ollivier’s 
treatment of his sources of information, 
largely confidential, is exactly to confirm 
the censure passed by us on the many 
historians who continue to misrepresent 
the events of December, 1868—July, 
1870, as long known from published docu- 
ments. The promised memoirs of M. 
Nigra now no longer awaken eager expec- 
tation. 


Of the subjects on which M. Ollivier is 
most learned—Catholicism in Italy and 
modern music—the second alone figures 
in this eleventh volume. The portrait 
of Berlioz, as Ollivier knew him at La 
Muette, in the days of Madame Erard, 
is of deep interest. 

In M. Ollivier, as in all French writers, 
we regret the absence of sufficient explana- 
tions. Such names as “ Wetsera ”’ (more 
usually Vetsera), invite gossip, not want- 
ing in some pages. “ Rancez” is fre- 
quently quoted, but never, we think, 
described even as “* Rancez of Villaneuva” 
or as ‘‘ Casa-Laigleisia,” or by his titles, 
rising at last to that of marquis: the 
absence of an index to any of the eleven 
volumes will excuse us if we are wrong. 
A passage which we do not understand 
concerns 1869: it expresses a wish to 
throw charges on “ capitaux qui en sont 
actuellement exempts.” A foot-note adds, 
‘“A cette époque en effet ils n’étaient 
soumis & aucune des charges aux quelles 
les soumet aujourd’hui notre tncome-taz.” 
The income-tax of France consists of “ the 
four direct taxes’ which are more than 
a century old, and, devised by the Revolu- 
tion, are gathered under laws of the Con- 
sulate and first Empire. We were not 
aware that either the “‘ Patentes ”’ or the 
‘*Impét Personnel Mobilier” had been 
legally modified between 1869 and the 
present year. An even greater propor- 
tion of Communes may have substituted 
an ‘‘ Ability Tax” for an assessment on 
rents, as they have power to do; and this 
may be the explanation, ‘ 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Eglamore Portraits. By Mary E. 


Mann. (Methuen & Co.) 


TURNING even to a lighter motive than 
she has been wont to use, Mrs. Mann has 
given us a delightful comedy in a teacup. 
Mr. Eglamore’s mother-in-law is a manag- 
ing tiresome woman, who is all but too 
fearsome a figure for genuine comedy. 
She has, we are persuaded to think, 
stalked out of austerer pages into these. 
Certainly she makes a hateful creature 
from the outset, and almost succeeds in 
ruining the happiness of her daughter, as 
she has ruined that of her husband. It is 
only when the worm—her husband—turns 
that she begins to realize what she has 
done. The domestic drama starts with 
the hanging of the Eglamore portraits, for 
which the mother-in-law substitutes two 
works of art by ‘Cousin Anna.’” We must 
confess that Juliet, the wife, is a silly 
person, who hardly deserved so decent a 
husband, and we beg to apologize for the 
exasperated Eglamore when he locked her 
in the bathroom. He was then getting 
desperate. The peculiar charm of the 
book lies in the amiable sense of humour 
which envelopes it, and in the masterly 
characterization. This latter is not forced 
at all, but every one of the characters 
stands and moves and lives. And we 
particularly fancy Susy Plain, a woman 
who could only have been imagined and 
drawn by a woman. Mere man is not 
equal to that conception. 


A Girl of Resource. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


A HEROINE not so amusing as she is 
meant to be, yet always on humour bent, 
is rather a difficulty in a novel. This one is 
afflicted rather than gifted with too strong 
a sense of the incongruous elements in life. 
The reader may find it hard to smile as 
often as is expected of him. The fun is 
from first to last a little forced, yet 
always abounding. 


By Eyre Hussey. 





The Guarded Flame. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. MAxwe.t brings to his work an 
extreme conscientiousness and a lofty 
ideal. His is no perfunctory task, the 
elaboration of a popularly edible novel 
by a popular novelist. And in proportion 
as he aims high we must respect him. 
His advance from his first book is note- 
worthy, for this is undoubtedly much 
superior to its predecessors. Its faults 
are obvious, partly the faults of inexperi- 
ence and partly of temperament. The 
latter it is hard to say if he will eliminate ; 
the former are certain to disappear. For 
one thing, he laboriously paints his canvas 
in order to secure an effect which he might 
suggest with less difficulty and perhaps 
more charm. Here is a respected philo- 
sopher, who reminds us in some par- 
ticulars of the last great English philo- 
sopher, buried in his ’ologies, a recluse 


within his scrupulous household, guarded 


By W. B. Maxwell. 





and protected from outside trespassers. 
It would have been quite enough to give 
the impression of all this and go on to 
develope the personality of the man. 
But Mr. Maxwell must needs painfully 
materialize his philosophical atmosphere. 
He is determined to have actuality, and 
he shows a great deal of cleverness in 
getting it. But when he is older, he will 
realize that it is not worth getting, and 
that it is only annoying to his readers, who 
are willing to accept everything as hear- 
say save the warm humanity of the cha- 
racters. There was a novelist once who 
spent years and absorbed forty books in 
order to write a romance. But strict art 
demanded that none of those forty books 
should appear in his narrative. This, as 
we have indicated, is a defect of inex- 
perience. A temperamental flaw is dis- 
closed in Mr. Maxwell’s solution of his 
tragedy. No young girl of sane mind 
and sound body, such as he represents 
Effie to be, would, we think, destroy her- 
self because she discovered her lover to 
be in love with her uncle’s wife. She 
might do many things, but she would not 
do that, not even to pile up the agony for 
Mr. Maxwell. Nor would a man in the 
philosopher Burgoyne’s position, and hold- 
ing his broad views, have been justified 
in his attitude to a wife who is thirty 
years his junior. Burgoyne, in fact, is 
too much of a deity in these pages, and 
is a jealous deity to boot. The tragedy of 
the drama lies at his doors rather than 
at his wife’s—and if he had been what he 
is said to have been he would have recog- 
nized it. Thus Mr. Maxwell displays 
himself as temperamentally sentimental, 
sacrificing truth to illusions. We have 
criticized his novel seriously because it is 
a serious piece of work. In outlook, 
treatment, restraint, and characterization 
it is a notable performance. The theme 
is large and heroic, and, subject to the 
limitations we have indicated, is ade- 
quately handled. 





Collusion. By Thomas Cobb. (Alston 


Rivers.) 

A LADY has just accepted a lover when 
her wealthy father dies and makes things 
awkward for both of them in his will. 
The lover is notoriously lazy, and if he 
marries her she loses all her money, 
which goes to a bank clerk. Mr. Cobb’s 
treatment of this problem is managed 
with his usual deftness and lightness. 
Two or three touches seem to show that 
- might do serious observant work if he 
chose. 





Enderby. By Bertha Shelley. 
& Co.) 


THis is a piece of work the underlying 
quality of which makes one anxious to 
say nothing calculated to discourage the 
author. Nevertheless, it is not possible to 
praise the story without qualification, 
and serious qualification. It is presum- 
ably a first book. The scene is laid in 
Australian bush townships, and on 
stations, and its flavour is typically 


(Methuen 





tragic throughout. Sweetness and light 
are rare qualities in Australian fiction. 
In the case of ‘Enderby’ we have 
a good deal of emotional fervour, 
a somewhat crude exposition of real 


passion, presented with feeling for 
narrative, but without that literary 
workmanship which makes  coinci- 


dences appear probable and fancies 
more convincing than facts. Sensibility 
and sincerity are present, however, and 
the author may yet produce a consider. 
able novel. 


Noces Blanches. Par Marie Anne de Bovet. 
(Paris, Lemerre.) 
Vierges Folles. Same Author. 
Meéricaut.) 

““M. A. B.” of ‘La Vie Parisienne’ has 
often been a somewhat different writer 
from the equally talented author of ‘ Terre 
d’Emeraude,’—which, by the way, figures 
in M. Méricaut’s list of the works of 
Madame de Bois-Hébert as ‘ Verre d’Eme- 
raude,’ and does not appear at all in the 
similar list printed by M. Lemerre. From 
the one pen of the two hands we have 
sometimes had one novel such as the 
French style ‘extra-honest” and one 
naughty novel at the same moment. This 
time both are naughty, but the indecency 
of the illustrations of ‘ Vierges Folles’ is 
obviously not due to the author, who 
must have sold her work without the 
necessary stipulations. Some of the illus- 
trations wholly fail to fit the text. The 
dialogue is as brilliant as usual, and, deal- 
ing though it does with foreigners as well 
as with Parisians, is true to life—of a par- 
ticular kind. ‘Noces Blanches’ has an 
English heroine, whose mother-in-law is 
informed by her nephew that “ les knicker- 
bokers [sic], d’origine hollandaise, ont 
émigré. ...sur le Mayflower.” The various 
blunders contained in the sentence may 
be those of M. de la Prévostiére, but we 
fear that “‘M. A. B.” is in some degree 
responsible. 


(Paris, 





Our Lady of the Pillar. By Ega de 
Queiroz. Done into English by Edgar 
Prestage. (Constable & Co.) 


TueE chief merit of the ‘ Defunto’ in the 
original is its deliberately alembicated 
style, but it has the additional interest of 
exhibiting a realistic writer experimenting 
in the domain of pure romance. The 
story which Mr. Prestage has translated 
under the title of ‘ Our Lady of the Pillar,’ 
contains as much incident as one of those 
comedias de enredo, like ‘ Dineros son 
calidad,’ where a supernatural element 
provides a fresh complication. Don Ruy 
de Cardenas and Donna Leonor are cast 
in the same mould as most of the enter- 
prising lovers and innocent ladies in 
Calderon’s dramas, and are neither new 
nor convincing ; but there is a genuine 
note of horror in the episode of the corpse 
resuscitated on Gallows Hill, and the 
scene in which Don Alonso de Lara grasps 
the situation is written with great power. 
Apart from some extravagant details, the 
experiment is successful; the tale proves 
the versatility of Queiroz’s talent and his 
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faculty of impressive conception. His 
premature death seven years ago was an 
irreparable loss to Portuguese literature. 
The translation, though faithful, is want- 
ing in distinction, and the preliminary 
note to the reader is too digressive. A 
short critical essay on Queiroz would be 
more useful and relevant than a descrip- 
tion of his monument in the Largo do 
Quintella. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Book of Job in the Revised Version. 
Edited, with Introductions and Brief Anno- 
tations, by 8. R. Driver, D.D. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)— This work provides 
another object-lesson how the results of 
eminent scholarship may be made available 
to a very large circle of readers. In order 
to attain an end like this, a considerable 
degree of self-limitation on the part of the 
author is indeed unavoidable, and Dr. 
Driver himself explains that a commentary 
on the Hebrew text itself, instead of on the 
Revised Version, would on many points 
yield a more accurate understanding of the 
poem. But within the limitations demanded 
by the circumstances we can hardly imagine 
anything better than what is here offered. 
The brief notes are penned in Dr. Driver’s 
usual clear style, and the introductory state- 
ments are in their own way fully as helpful. 
The remarks on pp. xxiv-xxxv, dealing with 
“the importance of the margins of the 
Revised Version,’’ will be found to require 
close study ; but even an “ ordinary edu- 
cated reader ” may be supposed to give some 
amount of serious attention to a subject 
like the present. On one point we believe 
that Dr. Driver might have made his mean- 
ing clearer. On p. ix he says that Eliphaz 
and Elihu “ insist in addition—though their 
teaching on the subject is not, it is true, 
applicable to Job’s case—upon the disci- 
plinary value of suffering”; but having 
read just before that “ sufferings may befall 
the righteous. . . .as a trial of their righteous- 
ness, and a test of its sincerity,’’ the ques- 
tion might be asked in what respect the 
“disciplinary value of suffering” was 
not applicable to Job’s case. The diffi- 
culty might have been avoided by a few 
remarks showing on what points the pre- 
sentation of this truth in the speechas of 
Eliphaz and Elihu was at fault, or, at any 
rate, beside the mark in Job’s case. 


A Commentary on the Book of Job from a 
Hebrew Manuscript in the University Library, 
Cambridge. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, and 
translated by S. A. Hirsch. (Williams & 
Norgate.)}—The manuscript from which 
this commentary is taken was written in 
France towards the end of the thirteenth 
or the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and the author’s name was Berechia. 
The value of the work lies mainly in the 
light which it throws on the methods of 
interpretation followed by the more en- 
lightened rabbis resident in France in those 
early days, and it cannot be denied that the 
high opinion entertained of this commentary 
by the late Dr. Schiller-Szinessy has some 
justification. Hebrew specialists will find 
it interesting to examine the fairly large 
number of references to early authorities 
which it contains; and it also furnishes a 
short list (twenty-three entries in all) of 
early French words in Hebrew guise. 
Whether the author, whose name, as we 
have said, was Berechia, is identical with 
the medieval scholar who wrote the book 
of fables entitled ‘ Mishlé Shualim ’ (‘ Para- 
bole Vulpium ’) is a question which it is 
At present impossible to answer ; but readers 





desirous of investigating the matter further 
may find it useful to refer to The Atheneum 
for September 6th, 1902, where, in our review 
of Prof. H. Gollancz’s edition of ‘ The Ethical 
Treatises of Berachya, Son of Rabbi Natronai 
Ha-Nakdau, we took occasion to consider 
the theory put forward by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs that the Berechia there spoken of is 
identical with a certain ‘“ Benedictus le 
puncteur ” who is known to have lived in 
Oxford about the year 1190, a view which 
Mr. Jacobs subsequently defended in a com- 
munication to The Atheneum of October 11th, 
1902. The name Berechia was, however, 
not very uncommon, and there is, therefore, 
no reason for assuming an identity of author- 
ship on this ground. Some weight ought 
also to be allowed to the fact that ‘‘ Bene- 
dictus”’ is, strictly, not Berechia, but 
Baruch. The result so far of the discussion 
is, as Mr. Aldis Wright puts it, “that we 
know nothing about it, and it is best to say 
so.”’ We will now only add that the trans- 
lation of the commentary offered a good 
many difficulties, which Dr. Hirsch has 
known how to overcome. 


Daniel and his Prophecies. By the Rev. 
Charles H. H. Wright. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.)—Dr. Wright, illustrating a trend of 
modern scholarship, seeks to establish the 
traditional view of the exilic origin of the 
Book of Daniel. He refuses to consider 
the book as unworthy of credence on the 
ground that it records miraculous events, 
and he points to the recognition of it by our 
Lord and His Apostles. At the same time 
he brings to the consideration of the pro- 
blems of the book scholarship and critical 
power, and does not, as the holder of an old 
orthodox position, indulge in abuse of 
Higher Criticism. Yet, when due credit is 
given to him for his learning and for the 
sobriety of his attitude towards opponents, 
many of his arguments do not carry 
conviction with them. The difficulty in 
respect to the exilic origin of Daniel lies in 
the fact that there are statements regarding 
the period of the exile which are inaccurate, 
or, at least, unverified ; while statements 
concerning a later period are more detailed 
and more in accordance with history. 
Portions of the book are written in Aramaic 
—not in the Eastern, which might have been 
used by dwellers in Babylonia, but in the 
Western, which came to be vernacular in 
Palestine. Dr. Wright meets this difficulty 
by saying that too much stress must not be 
put on it, since the differences between 
Eastern and Western Aramaic, as found in 
the Biblical writings, are not great. We 
are not told how much stress he himself is 
willing to place on this linguistic argument ; 
and there is another difficulty, which critics 
have raised, that the wise men of Babylon 
could not have used Aramaic. 

In regard to the siege of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the third year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, about which we know 
nothing, Dr. Wright has a good deal to say ; 
yet the strongest argument he can adduce 
in support of his own side is that Dr. Driver 
asserts that the statement about the siege 
“cannot, strictly speaking, be disproved,” 
although it may be “highly improbable.” 
In Daniel Nebuchadnezzar is declared to be 
the father of Belshazzar; and Dr. Wright 
frankly admits that there is no real evidence 
to show that Belshazzar was related to 
Nebuchadnezzar, but he suggests that the 
father of Belshazzar had married into ‘ the 
old royal stock.’’ The mention of “ Darius 
the Mede ”’ is, according to Dr. Wright, the 
** great historical crux of the Book of Daniel’’; 
and, while admitting that no king of that 
name is mentioned by any ancient historian, 
he seeks to show that Darius, known by 





another name, was probably a vassal king 
under Cyrus. Dr. Wright’s conjectures are 
ingenious, but not convincing, while the 
difficulties which he meets with conjectures 
arefundamental. He has, however, collected 
materials which are valuable for the critical 
examination of Daniel ; and his book ought 
to command careful consideration. 


King David of Israel: a Study in the 
Evolution of Ethics. By Charles Callaway, 
D.Se. (Rationalist Press Association.)— 
With some of Dr. Callaway’s main results 
most critics will find themselves in sub- 
stantial agreement. Serious Bible students 
should by this time be accustomed to draw 
a sharp distinction between the real David 
and the figure of David as gradually idealized 
in the course of Hebrew history. The 
ethical standard of the actual David was 
naturally moulded by the rude and primitive 
state of culture inseparable from the time 
in which he lived, and no one can be blind to 
the “‘ unpleasing features ”’ in the character 
of the hero-king. Some of the evolutionary 
stages in the ethical development of the 
ancient Hebrews are correctly summed up 
by Dr. Callaway in the following words :— 

‘‘Tsrael entered Canaan as a congeries of clans. 
They were slowly consolidated into a_ loosely 
compacted nation. In David’s time the clan 
system was decaying, and morality entered into 
a transition stage. The real David marks this 
point in ethical development.” 

We think, however, that Dr. Callaway is 
sometimes too severe on the character he has 
undertaken to depict. The entire omission 
of the incident relating to David’s conduct 
in refusing to drink the water which three 
of his heroes had secured at the risk of their 
lives is an injustice, though apparently due 
to inadvertence. “ Much might also be said 
on the subject of the “ teraphim,” on which 
our author lays stress. Prof. R. H. Charles, 
for instance, thinks that in David’s time 
the ‘“ teraphim”’ were regarded as images 
of Yahweh Himself (‘ Eschatology,’ p. 23). 
But it is very doubtful whether David’s 
monotheism, or rather henotheism, can be 
seriously impugned, even if he actually did 
accord a certain degree of adoration to 
images of ancestors. It is clearly possible 
to adhere strictly and loyally to the cult of 
a supreme national god without neglecting 
to pay religious homage to the spirits of the 
departed. It is true that in later times the 
Yahweh cult was hostile to these and similar 
practices; but the two need not have been 
incompatible in David’s time. 

Other details in Dr. Callaway’s book 
might be similarly criticized, but the main 
difference between him and the generally 
accepted view lies much deeper. No less 
a question than that of a superintending 
Providence in the history of humanity is 
here involved. It is on this point that 
theists of all kinds will find themselves at 
variance with the main motive underlying 
Dr. Callaway’s interesting work. 


Selections from the Septuagint according 
to the Teat of Swete. By F. C. Conybeare 
and St. George Stock. ‘“‘ College Series of 
Greek Authors.” (Ginn & Co.)—This book 
supplies a real want in a very satisfactory 
manner. It is not only scholarly and clever, 
but also bright and attractive. The stiffness 
which is a usual characteristic of books 
intended for schools and colleges is as con- 
spicuously absent here as it well can be in a 
work dealing with the present topic. The 
excellent and interesting introduction is 
followed by an exceedingly useful ‘ Grammar 
of Septuagint Greek.’ The selected sections 
are then given in the following order: 
I. The Story of Joseph; II. The Story of 
the Exodus; III. The Story of Balaam 
and Balak; IV. The Story of Samson ; 
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V. The Story of David and Goliath; VI. 
The Story of Elijah; VII. The Story of 
Hezekiah and Sennacherib. The notes 
underneath the text, always clear and to 
the point, are calculated throughout to 
interest young classical scholars at the 
universities. A specially praiseworthy fea- 
ture of the book consists of the bright little 
introductions prefixed to the above-named 
portions of the Septuagint. Essential points 
are cleverly interwoven with references to 
parallel narratives or ideas in classical litera- 
ture. Thestyleemployedhasaliterary flavour 
of its own, and is, in fact, one of the most 
attractive elements of the book. In the 
preface the editors acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to other scholars. 


Biblical Christianity. By Hermann Liide- 
mann, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Bern. Translated by Maurice A. Canney. 
(A. Owen & Co.)—Protestantism in the 
course of development recognizes that 
different forms of belief are possible in one 
and the same Church. Prof. Liidemann 
makes that statement, and refers especially 
to Switzerland. The new Protestantism, 
which is nothing if not tolerant, asks the 
question, How much can we now appropriate 
of the original form and frame of Chris- 
tianity ? This little book tries to show 
that the quantity is not great, though the 
essential element of Christianity may and 
can be appropriated by all men. Dogmas, 
long in use and rich in tradition, have been 
cast aside by this new Protestantism. Pre- 
destination and the inspiration of the Bible 
are not for the modern mind; and there 
are remarkable differences of opinion—all 
to be tolerated—on the Trinity, the two 
natures of Christ, and justification. A 
sketch of the Jesus of the New Testament 
is attempted, and He is shown as a man of 
His own period., He held the Jewish ideas 
of the inspiration of the Old Testament, of 
the construction of the world, and of a God 
of miracles; and He actually conceived 
that He could work miracles, and that He 
was the Messiah. He had, however, some 
anticipation of an earthly downfall, though 
this ‘‘ foreboding of his was overcome by 
the glowing hope of a miraculous return in 
heavenly glory.” The Jesus thus sketched 
is an historical person of no spiritual value 
for the new Protestantism, but there is a 
sense in which He is of such value. Chris- 
tianity commands love to one’s neighbour 
in the name of religion, and not of mere 
morality. It is to be based upon love to 
God, and Christianity reveals how this is 
possible when it proclaims that God loves us. 
The function of Jesus in connexion with 
religion, with Christianity, is shown, and 
this function reveals His value. He is 
styled the Redeemer, and it is said that He 
came and cried, “‘ Come first of all, and just 
as you are, to me; I will lead you to God, 
who will accept you, and he who is confident 
of his grace will through it learn to fulfil the 
will of God.” Jesus, who thus cried, 
belongs to all time; but Jesus of the age 
in which He lived was a reformer who sought 
to lead the people to God and so to moral 
greatness, and who hoped “ that if he aecom- 
plished this task through suffering and 
death, he would return as Lord of the king- 
dom of God in the midst of a renovated 
humanity.” The Christ of the Pauline 
Epistles and of the Fourth Gospel illustrates 
development in Christianity, but the person- 
ality of the Christ therein displayed is the 
creation of the writers. Prof. Liidemann’s 
book, being but a short tract, is nothing 
more than an indication of what the new 
Protestantism thinks, in one of its phases, 
regarding the self-consciousness of Jesus 
and the essential nature of Christianity. 





The new Protestantism has forsaken the 
Scriptural authority recognized by the 
Protestants of the sixteenth century; and, 
as illustrated by Prof. Liidemann, it is 
satisfied with the presentation of Jesus as one 
who revealed the true character of God to 
man, yet did not apprehend the true 
character of Himself. 


Inaugural Lectures delivered by Members 
of the Faculty of Theology. Edited by A. S. 
Peake, Dean of the Faculty. (Manchester, 
University Press.)—The volume containing 
these inaugural lectures is one of the pub- 
lications of the University of Manchester. 
The lectures themselves were delivered at the 
opening of the session 1904-5 by members, 
from allied colleges, of the recently formed 
Faculty of Theology; and they deal with 
such subjects as ‘ The Present Movement of 
Biblical Science,’ ‘Recent Assyriology,’ 
‘The Growth of Creeds,’ and ‘ Evolution 
and the Doctrine of Sin.” The University 
of Manchester came to the conclusion that, 
were theology excluded from its subjects of 
study, it would not be a university in the 
wide sense of the word. There was, however, 
the difficulty, arising out of the terms of 
the foundation of Owens College, that nothing 
‘‘in the matter or mode of education ”’ 
could be introduced which might prove 
“‘yeasonably offensive to the conscience of 
any student.” The difficulty has been met 
by making theology, only as unfettered by 
tests, a part of the University work, and in 
the Faculty of Theology there are members 
of the Church of England and representatives 
of colleges as different as the Baptist, 
Moravian, Wesleyan, Independent, and 
Unitarian. Twelve lectures cannot exhaust 
twelve subjects, but they may create a 
variety of interests, and may illustrate 
popular methods of dealing with sciences. 
The writers of these lectures do not attempt 
to offer more than samples of their wares: 
but what is given is good, and it may be 
seen that theology without tests is destitute 
neither of scientific value nor of human 
interest. 

Prof. Tout, who furnishes the first of 
these lectures, objects to the exclusive 
appropriation of ecclesiastical history to the 
Faculty of Theology and its separation from 
the Faculty of Arts. There seems to be no 
reason for studying ecclesiastical history by 
methods peculiar to itself, though it may be 
that only clerics could have patience with 
vagaries of the clerical mind. Ecclesiastical 
history, however, for the centuries from the 
date of the Council of Nicea, if not from that 
of the foundation of the Church, down to the 
Reformation, is inseparable from civilhistory, 
and there is therefore no reason why the 
study of it should be confined to clerics. 
But even if it stood by itself, as a thing apart, 
it would still be related to human experience, 
and deserve a scientific consideration which 
the layman, with no professional bias, ma 
be able to give to it. Mr. Tout is himself 
Professor of Medieval and Modern History 
in Manchester, as well as. Bishop Fraser 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History ; and his 
contribution to this volume shows that a 
layman is not unfitted to deal with men and 
things within the pale of the Church. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE are somewhat disappointed with 
Electioneering Up-to-Date, by Mr. C. Roden 
Buxton, who is competent himself and has 
had the help of an able late member of 
Parliament, Mr. Allan Bright, as well as of 
Mr. Haig. The aim of the little book (pub- 
lished by Mr. F, Griffiths), is meritorious : 








to force public opinion to condemn electoral 
corruption pursued by legal methods. Party 
prejudice is fatal to such a task ; but, though 
disavowed and unconscious, it is present, 
The instances chosen are mostly drawn from 
the Tory side. At the last election wealth 
—collective, at all events—was by no means 
wanting on the Liberal side, and practices 
of the Bodmin type were, for the first time 
for many years, as rife among the Whigs as 
among the supporters of the Primrose League, 
As for the legal remedies proposed, we doubt 
their value. To close licensed houses on 
polling day will set free the most useful con- 
ductors of voters to the poll. It is true that 
the authors, of whom a Liberal agent is one, 
would also prevent, if possible, the voluntary 
conveyance of voters to the poll. To multi- 
ply polling places is to throw increased 
charge on candidates. ‘‘The amounts 
allowed for election expenditure should be 
limited.” They are already, and the 
authors complain that the sums, though 
sworn to, are habitually exceeded. To 
prohibit subscriptions is difficult. A resi- 
dent and his fathers before him have given 
largely to a local technical institution for 
half a century: is the college to be deprived 
of its best supporter because he is at last 
selected as a candidate ? The intention of 
Mr. Buxton is admirable. 


The Official Year-Book of New South 
Wales for 1904-5, by Mr. W. H. Hall, acting 
statistician, as published by authority at 
Sydney, through the Government printer, 
is styled “ First Issue.” This seems a little 
hard on the present Agent General, Mr. 
Coghlan, whose similar work has come under 
our notice for many years. The names of 
Coghlan and Hayter stand high in the 
statistical world, and the statistical repu- 
tation of Victoria and New South Wales—as 
well as of the Commonwealth generally— 
is built on the work of such men. From 
Mr. Hall’s chapter on education it appears 
that when State aid to denominational 
schools ceased in 1882, ‘“ facilities’? were 
granted. Of these the Roman Catholics 
hardly avail themselves. They had in 1882 
75 schools with 16,500 scholars. They have 
now as unassisted schools of their own 355 
schools with over 41,000 scholars, and employ 
half the teachers in the colony. 


Women’s Work and Wages. By Edward 
Cadbury, M. Cécile Matheson, and George 
Shann. (Fisher Unwin.)—The authors of 
this volume have, as its sub-title indicates, 
confined their inquiries into the present 
position of the woman worker to the area 
covered by the city of Birmingham. This 
restriction of the field of investigation, while 
it excludes from view the whole body of 
textile workers and the bulk of those engaged 
in the clothing trade, has the advantage of 
concentrating the reader’s attention upon 
the conditions of labour to be found in certain 
smaller and less well-known, but still highly 
important industries. The various sub- 
divisions of the metal and cheap jewellery 
trades (to mention only two among these 
industries) employ an immense number of 
women and girls, and suffer, in many cases, 
from the circumstance that they are carried 
on by ‘small’ employers. Mr. Cadbury 
and his collaborators lay stress once more 
on the drawbacks which are attached, from 
the worker’s point of view, to the ‘‘small” 
master, who not only sometimes finds it 
impossible to maintain a high standard of 
cleanliness, health and safety, but also is too 
readily affected by lax opinion or careless 
practice among his fellow-employers. We 
understand—indeed, the book before us 
hints the fact—that the small employer is 
becoming rarer in Birmingham. His gradual 
disappearance from the industrial scene, and 
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the reorganization of the business controlled 
by him on a larger basis will conduce in the 
end to the general benefit of the worker ; 
but for the moment the transitional state 
prevailing in many industries is doubtless 
causing a certain amount of distress and 
discontent. 

‘Women’s Work and Wages’ contains a 
goodly array of facts interesting to the 
economist and social reformer. The value 
of these facts would have been considerably 
enhanced by a more scientific method of 
arrangement, and a clearer view on the part 
of the writers of the volume touching the 
kind of book they were setting themselves 
to produce. One hardly knows what to 
make of a work which alternates between 
statistics and ‘“‘chat.’’ Occasionally the 
statistics themselves are merely chatty. 
Since we are not told—for instance—how 
many girls were invited to give their opinion 
on the relative advantages of factory work 
and domestic service, or what proportion the 
published replies in one and the other sense 
bear to the total number of answers received, 
it is impossible to draw any inference from 
the letters printed, interesting as these are 
in themselves. An omission even more 
serious is that of any basis for the wages 
tables given. Some confusion of thought 
seems also to underlie our authors’ dis- 
cussion of the question of industrial com- 
petition between men and women. The 
subject is one of acknowledged difficulty. 
But to speak of men and women workers 
as two ‘‘non-competing groups,”’ and (almost 
in the same breath) to cite industries or 
branches of industries in which women have 
entirely displaced men at half their wages 
does not conduce to clear thinking in 
connexion with it. 

Two chapters on ‘ Outwork’ and ‘ Married 
Women in the Home’ may be read with 
profit. The first of these shows the appall- 
ingly low level of wages paid to home-workers, 
not only in an industry like “ carding,” last 
refuge of the destitute, but also in more 
skilled employments, such as box-making 
and Government contract work on uniforms. 
In the second the evil effect upon home lite, 
health of children, &c., is shown in a series 
of tables—which, like the wages tables, 
would have been infinitely more valuable 
had the basis on which they are drawn up 
been placed before the reader. The pages 
which deal with “ odd ” trades and the living 
to be squeezed out of the keeping of general 
shops are full of interest. 

Our authors’ conclusions from the data 
collected are hardly cheering. They find 
that the ordinary joint wages of a labourer 
and his wife in Birmingham do not more 
than barely suffice for their own decent 
maintenance, leaving no margin on which 
to bring up a family of even one or two 
children, and that a woman’s wages are 
habitually calculated on a standard of living 
slightly below that of her class. Nor do they 
propound any complete remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory state of things. 
They are of opinion that more adequate 
Inspection would do much to improve con- 
ditions, and that State supervision and 
maintenance of the children of widows 
unable to support their families is clearly 
demanded on national grounds. Concerning 
the part to be played by trades unionism in 
the elevation of the unskilled woman 
worker they profess themselves pessimists ; 
but they are much more hopeful with regard 
to the probable good effect upon her economic 
position of Wages Boards and a fixed mini- 
mum wage. The chapter in which they 
discuss the objections offered by certain 
economists to any attempt to regulate wages 
- 9g “sweated ” trades is the best in the 

OK. 





No living writer has commended himself 
as a man of faithful observation, discre- 
tion, and the proper romantic imagina- 
tion to youth so much as Mr. Thompson 
Seton, whose Animal Heroes (Constable) 
will be cordially welcomed and enthusiastic- 
ally read by all his English admirers. 
These stories concern various animals, and 
are “‘more or less composite,” though 
“founded on the actual life of a veritable 
animal hero.” There are in all eight dis- 
tinct creatures, a cat, a homing pigeon, two 
wolves, a lynx, a rabbit, a dog, and a rein- 
deer; and the narratives around them are 
stirring. We almost prefer the story of 
Badlands Billy, for that picture of the lean 
brown wolf at bay on the mountain side 
with fifteen dogs to face remains dramatically 
in the memory. The story of Arnaux the 
pigeon is said to be mainly authentic. His 
remains were found in a peregrine’s nest 
now in the New York museum. There is 
no trace of sentimentality in Mr. Seton’s 
writing, which is wholesome in tone and free 
in manner. He has no graces, and stalks 
like a backwoodsman. This is the genuine 
thing, as all boys will recognize. He is as 
faithful on the trail as the animals in the 
wilds, and his lore is above suspicion. What 
he sets down is there, and his young readers 
know it. So he is justly hailed as the head 
trapper and hunter of them all. 


The Canadian War of 1812. By ©. P. 
Lucas, C.B. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— 
For a long time it seemed as though the war 
of 1812 had tallen into almost complete 
oblivion. In truth, its history, as a whole, 
added little to the laurels of either Great 
Britain or the United States, and its lessons 
were of small importance from the point of 
view of military strategy. Within the last 
year, however, no fewer than three inde- 
pendent works have revived interest in the 
subject. Mr. Hannay has written on it with 
the perfervid temper of a Canadian patriot ; 
and Capt. Mahan has drawn from it the 
lessons with regard to sea power which he 
desires to bring home to his countrymen. 
In these circumstances there was ample 
room for a book which should give a lucid, 
impartial history, based on the original 
documents. 

Mr. Lucas cannot claim to speak with 
the authority of a professional or amateur 
expert, and he has not been able to trace on 
the spot the movements of the forces ; but 
the recent publication by the Lundy’s Lane 
Historical Society of the ‘ Documentary 
History of the Campaigns upon the Niagara 
Frontier,’ edited by Lieut.-Col. E. Cruik- 
shank, has much facilitated the task of 
evolving order out of the chaos of conflicting 
accounts; and Mr. Lucas possesses to a 
remarkable degree the judicial tempera- 
ment which is necessary for an historian 
whose subject is steeped in controversy. 
Moreover, the value of the book is increased 
by the addition of six contemporary 
American maps, which have been reproduced 
from a scarce book in the Colonial Office 
Library. 

Tnsignificant as may have been the war 
of 1812 in its military aspect, and mis- 
managed as may have been many of its 
operations, it is of considerable importance 
from the point of view of Imperial politics. 
‘The war,”’ writes Mr. Lucas, 

‘¢was the national war of Canada. It did more 
than any other event or series of events could have 
done to reconcile the two rival races within 
Canada to each other. It was at once the 
supplement and the corrective of the American 
War of Independence. It did more than any 
other event could have done to demonstrate that 
colonial liberty and colonial patriotism did not 
leave the British Empire when the United States 
left it. The same spirit which had inspired and 





carried to success the American War of Indepen™ 
dence was now enlisted on the side of Great 
Britain, and the successful defence of Canada, by 
regiments from Great Britain and Canadian 
colonists combined, meant that a new British 
Empire was coming into being, pari passu with the 
growth of a young nation within its limits. The 
War of 1812 determined that North America 
should not exclusively belong to the American 
Republic, that Great Britain should keep her place 
on the Continent, but that she should keep it 
through this new community already on the high- 
road to legislative independence.” 

It is because they gave self-respect and 
confidence to this new Canadian nation that 
the battles of Queenstown, Chateauguay, 
and Lundy’s Lane are landmarks in the 
history of the Empire. On the thorny sub- 
ject of Sir George Prevost’s conduct Mr. 
Lucas expresses himself with moderation 
and judgment; but, considering Sir James 
Craig’s unpopularity with the French 
Canadians and the fact that he was worn out 
by illness, we can hardly agree that “ one 
of the many difficulties which Canada was 
called upon to surmount in these critical 
years was the want of aleader of the type .... 
of Sir James Craig.” 

Mary Wollstonecrajt’s Original Stories. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. (Henry Frowde.) 
—This reprint would be welcome even 
without the excellent reproduction of Blake’s 
remarkable illustrations. If the stories 
ever were appreciat2d by any children, the 
poor creatures must have had small experi- 
ence of pleasure or amusement. The 
author’s preface tells us “ These conversa- 
tions and tales are accommodated to the 
present [about 1788] state of society ; which 
obliges the author to attempt to cure these 
faults by reason, which never ought to have 
taken root in the infant mind.” The chief 
character, the absolutely self-satisfied and 
great-minded Mrs. Mason, inflicts monologues 
ineulcating the virtues on her charges, two 
girls aged twelve and fourteen respectively, 
who, “though the children of wealthy 
parents, were in their infancy left entirely 
to the management of servants, or persons 
equally ignorant.”” Thus the treatment 
indicated is not for general application, and 
we agree with Mr. Lucas that in any case 
the sort of thing is wonderful and short- 
sighted and almost cruel. Critics of the 
present day will find the pages interspersed 
with unconscious humour ; and, after all, the 
self-laudation in the discourses of the in- 
comparable Mrs. Mason only expresses openly 
or implicitly in words the idea of adult per- 
fection which many persons even nowadays 
attempt to impress on children by pose and 
suggestion. Mr. Lucas has written a clever 
introduction to the little volume. 


Mr. Joun C. VAN Dyxe’s book The Opal 
Sea (Werner Laurie), though published 
in London, is evidently of American 
origin. It is the work of a man who 
knows and loves the sea well, but it is 
disappointing. It is not technical; it is 
not scientific ; it is not a popular descrip- 
tion; and it is not a rhapsody. It might 
have been made any one of these, or it 
might have embodied something of the 
nature of each; but the author, who has 
written much on the subject of art, seem- 
ingly has preferred to consider the sea 
merely in its picturesque aspects, and to 
offer us a series of pen-and-ink sketches of 
its kaleidoscopic beauty. The treatment 1s 
therefore deliberately superficial ; it makes 
the outward and visible charm of the sea 
its subject, and is concerned therewith only 
in so far as it contributes to the light and 
shade of the picture. To achieve any con- 
siderable measure of success in such word- 
painting would postulate a curiosa felicitas 
comparable to that of Horace, and that gift 
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has been denied to Mr. Van Dyke. But 
though the book does not possess either the 
literary or the artistic qualities which alone 
could give it permanent value, it wears the 
= of truth and may prove a not unwelcome 

oliday companion. It may be that, in our 
author’s opinion, our poetry of the sea fails 
too frequently in respect both of quality 
and knowledge; otherwise it would be 
permissible to wonder why_he has not turned 
for his solace to the compilation of a maritime 
anthology. 


M. Henri GeNevois publishes through 
the house of Fasquelle, of Paris (‘* Char- 
pentier”’), the first volume of a rewritten 
version of his La Défense Nationale en 
1870-1. It bears the sub-title Les Responsa- 
bilités Générales. The fine picture drawn by 
the author of Gambetta, the patriot of 1870, 
may be contrasted with that of Gambetta, 
the agitator of 1868-9, contained in the 
eleventh volume of M. Emile Ollivier, 
issued in the same week. There are signs 
of defective ‘‘ reading”? in the book of 
M. Genevois, of which a bad example is 
*“Cambden Palace.’ We spell the first 
word in more than one fashion, but not in 
this. ‘“ Place” is always a difficulty—even 
to Notes and Queries. 
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Shakespeare: The Two Gentlemen of Verona, edited by 
R. W. Bond, 2/6 net. 
Philology. 
Cesar: Civil War, with Pompeius, translated by Rev. F. P. 


—y 3/6 net. 
Fuller (H. de Wolf), Romeo and Juliette, reprinted from 
* Modern Philology,’ Vol. IV. No. L 





Science. 
— (J. A.), The Laboratory Book of Mineral Oil Testing, 
2/6 net. 
Hilgard (E. W.), Soils in the Humid and Arid Regions, 


17/ ne 
Innes (C. H.), Air Compressors and Blowing Engines, 
4/6 net. 
Jude (A.), The Theory of the Steam Turbine, 15/ net. 
Physical Laboratories of the University of Manchester, 
a Record of Twenty-five Years’ Work, 5/ net. 
Transvaal Agricultural Journal, July. 
Juvenile Books. 
Critchley (G.), The Legend of the Silver Cup, Second 
Edition, 2/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Albanesi (E. M.), I know a Maiden, 6/ 
Alcott (L. M.), Little Men, illustrated by R. B. Birch, 6/ 
Allen (G.), The Woman who Did, 1/ net. 
Boothby (Guy), A Royal Affair, and other Stories, 5/ 
Bowen (M.), The Viper of Milan, 6/ 
Chambers (R. W.), lole, 5/ 
Croker (B. M.), The Youngest Miss Mowbray, 6/ 
Dracott (A. E.), Simla Village Tales, 6/ 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), The Stolen Emperor, 6d. 
Leamy (E.), Irish Fairy Tales, 2/6 
MacManus (S.), A Lad of the O’Friel’s, 2/ 
Merrill (E.), Art in the Dumps, 1/ net. 
Palmer (F.), Lucy of the Stars, 6/ 
Raymond (W.), The Book of Simple Delights, 6/ 
Ridge (W. Pett), The Wickhamses, 6/ 
St. Aubyn (A.), The Greenstone, 6/ 
Wodehouse (P. G.), Love among the Chickens, 6/ 
Yorke (C.), The Girl and the Man, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Conze (A.), Die attischen Grabreliefs, Part XV., 65m. 
Lutz (J.), Les Verritres de l’ancienne église Saint-Etienne 4 
Mulhouse, 3m. 
Steffens (F.), Lateinische Paliographie, Part III., Vom xiii. 
bis zum xviii. Jahrh., 14m. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Corneille (P.), Galanteries, 2fr. 
History and Biography. 
a “~ (A.), Le Comte de Montlosier et le Gallicanisme, 
4fr. 


Die Schweizerische Amazone, 1m. 60. 

mee Frangais & Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Kehr (P. F.), Regesta pontificum romanorum, Vol. I. 
Roma, 6m. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








THE COMEDY ‘CLUB LAW.’ 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, August 16th, 1906. 

Futter, in his ‘ History of the University 
of Cambridge,’ under the date 1597/8, gives 
an amusing account of the performance at 
Clare Hall of the comedy ‘ Club-Law,’ 
written by members of the University with 
the object of ridiculing the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Cambridge, whose presence 
had been secured for the occasion. Hawkins 
in his edition of ‘Ignoramus’ (1787) says 
that Dr. Farmer of Emmanuel then possessed 
a play without a title which had been sup- 
posed to be ‘ Club-law,’ though Hawkins 
himself seems to have doubted if it was this 
play. However as early as 1825 the article 
on ‘ Latin Plays’ in The Retrospective Review 
(vol. xii. p. 23) informs us that no manu- 
script of ‘Club-law’ was supposed to be 
any longer in existence. 

It is therefore a pleasant surprise to me to 
find that a manuscript (unfortunately some- 
what imperfect) in the library of this College 
is indeed the lost play, and probably the same 
manuscript which belonged to Farmer. It 
was catalogued many years ago by Dean 
Cowie as ‘‘ Translation of some Latin Play 
({f conjecture)”’ and hence perhaps has 
escaped observation. 

The MS. has no title, and some one has 
torn away some leaves at the beginning and 
one in the fourth act of the play, so that the 
first three scenes of Act J. and the third 
scene of Act IV. are wanting. Although the 
scene is transferred to Athens, and although 
the Mayor becomes the Burgomaster, and 
the Vice-Chancellor the Rector, one has 
only to turn to Cooper’s ‘Annals of Cam- 
bridge ’ for the years 1597 and thereabouts 
to see how full the play is of topical 
allusions. 

If anything further were required to prove 
the identity of the play, it would be enough 





to quote such passages as these: Act I. sc. iv. 
“Surely we will take some course for this 
clubb lawe.” ‘“‘Wee must have some 
remedie against this Club law.” “A litle 
Ape took mee such a riprapp on the head 
& told mee t’was Club law,” and, to omit 
other passages, this from the Epilogue :— 

‘* Turne Herodotus and one of his 9 Muses will 
tell you strange newes of our Clubb lawe...... there 
is an old manuscript of Thucidides makes great 
mention ofit...... in Platodelegibus. Platorepeateth 
that the Athenian Comonwealth was alwayes best 
governed by Clubb lawe.” 

I hope with the help of the Cambridge 
University Press to publish the play within 
the next few months. 

G. C. Moore Smiru. 








THE LEGEND OF SIR PERCEVAL. 


Your reviewer and myself are at hopeless 
cross-purposes. He evidently belongs to 
the school which holds, with Prof. Foerster, 
that the Arthurian romances are the product 
of deliberate literary invention—whether 
the invention of Chrétien de Troyes or of 
Walter Map matters not a jot. I, on the 
other hand, believe them to be the result of 
gradual evolution, formed by the contact 
of originally independent folk-tales, which 
are themselves often but the confused and 
fragmentary record of outgrown beliefs. 
These tales are far older than any of their 
extant literary versions. As I have said in 
my book: ‘‘ behind Romance lies Folk-lore ; 
behind Folk-lore lie the fragments of for- 
gotten Faiths.” This is a perfectly simple 
and intelligible point of view; one which 
will be accepted by all trained folk-lorists, 
and by a large and increasing body of 
Arthurian experts. It is a point of view, 
however, which never fails to make the 
belated believers in the invention theory 
lose alike their head and their judgment ! 
Who, reading the review of my ‘ Perceval’ 
studies would suspect that the “ folk-lore ” 
application and the suggested origin of the 
Grail tradition occupies but six pages out 
of the 336; that I distinctly separate the 
Grail from the Perceval tradition, with which 
it had originally nothing to do; that my 
allusion to the three drops of blood was made 
in connexion with the Grail ritual, not, as 
your reviewer puts it, with the Perceval 
story? By the time the blood-drops,became 
connected with the love-trance they had 
become folk-lore, pure and simple. 1 make 
but one allusion to Heckethorn, simply 
referring to his statement that three blood- 
drops formed a part of the ritual of the ancient 
mysteries, while at the same time J express 
in a foot-note my strong sense of the caution 
required in dealing with any statements 
regarding these matters—the really initiate 
being always pledged to secrecy. Seriously, 
I doubt whether your reviewer has read the 
first 330 pages at all! Had he done so, 
could he possibly say that I have “ already 
carried ” my “study of the Gawain stories 
as far as it can profitably be carried at pre- 
sent ” (a reference to my earlier ‘ Legend of 
Sir Gawain’), and ignore the important and 
additional evidence as to the provenance of 
these stories to which a very large section 
of the present work is devoted ? He ignores 
the unknown author of the ‘ Chastel Mer- 
veilleus ’ whose inventive faculty, shown in 
Gawain’s most characteristic confession, he 
might have been expected to hail withdelight ; 
even ignores Bleheris the Welshman, the 
discovery of whom as Gewahrsmann is the 
most important “ find ” for English, as well 
as Arthurian literature I have yet made. 
No; clearly he has not read my book. As to 
my lack of a feeling for romance, that is a 
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point impossible to argue ; I do distinguish 
strongly between the note of romance as 
sounded by a Thomas or a Wolfram and 
that sounded by the pseudo-Map—the one 
seems to me to ring true, the other false. I 
may be wrong; but de gustibus, and if your 
reviewer prefers to consider Lancelot and 
Guinevere as ideal lovers I for one shall not 
argue the point with him. 
JESSIE L. WESTON. 


My disinclination to shirk an editorial 
responsibility, neglect of which is imputed 
to me by your reviewer, induces me to offer 
some comment upon the notice of Miss 
Weston’s ‘Sir Perceval’ in your last issue. 
Miss Weston’s book, disregarding preface, 
index, &c., consists of 346 pages. Three 
hundred and thirty of these form an attempt 
“to examine critically and group scientific- 
ally’ certain romances of which Perceval 
is the hero. For the first time the immense 
mass of this material has been worked 
through; theresultsof this examination revo- 
lutionize our views respecting this section 
of Arthurian romance ; and the refer- 
ence to the Fescamp Saint-Sang legend 
puts us in a fair way of solving the chief crux 
ot the Grail cycle. Of all this your reviewer 
has not one word to say, contenting himself 
with ten lines of generalities which would 
be as applicable if Miss Weston had contented 
herself with examining and representing 
matter already known. 

Your reviewer, as I take it, is displeased 
because Miss Weston detects mythical 
elements in the Grail legend. The presence 
of these, in my opinion, is evident to all who 
are familiar with the texts, and who examine 
them without prejudice. Your reviewer 
refers to Miss Weston’s treatment of the 
blood-drops incident ; he is evidently un- 
aware that this is not an isolated teature 
special to the Perceval romances, but has a 
number of medieval analogues, especially 
in Celtic romance. In these circumstances 
the true scholar does not neglect any possible 
clue, even if the source whence it be derived 
is tainted. Miss Weston does not content 
herself with recognizing the existence of 
mythical elements in the Perceval stories ; 
she thinks she can recover the outline of the 
formative myth which underlies the non- 
Christian portions of the Grail legend. Per- 
sonally—she will not mind my saying this— 
she has not convinced me; but I at once 
recognized that her hypothesis correlated a 
number of facts, some relationship between 
which certainly does exist, and threw un- 
expected light upon a number of interesting 
problems. Even if I had felt myself 
entitled to insist upon my opinion as against 
Miss Weston’s, I should have considered 
myself entirely unjustified in asking her to 
withdraw her theory. ALFRED NUTT. 








THE STRATFORD TOWN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Reference Library, Birmingham, August 27th, 1906. 
Your appreciative review of the above 
admirable edition is no doubt well deserved. 
There is, however, one point on which 
bibliographers have serious cause for com- 
plaint. The title-page gives no information 
as to editor (though the editor is well known 
to be Mr. A. H. Bullen), no “ title ” (though 
the edition is advertised as “ The Stratford 
Town Shakespeare”), nor indeed anything 

to distinguish it from many other editions. 
There must be at least 750 different editions 
of Shakespeare in existence (English only), 
and if those responsible for the edition in 








question had the pleasure of cataloguing all 
known editions they would no doubt realize 
the desirability of giving some distinctive 
information. Shakespeare has of late years 
been very badly treated by publishers in 
this respect, a number of editions having 
been advertised under specific titles, which, 
however, do not appear on the volumes. 
WALTER POWELL. 








LEVER’S ‘WIDOW MALONE.’ 


THE centenary of Lever’s birth (Aug. 31st) 
is responsible for quite a sheaf of literature 
dealing with the Irish novelist. Among 
recent contributions most of the writers 
have quoted with approval the song of ‘ The 
Widow Malone; or, the Athlone Land- 
lady’ as an excellent specimen of Lever’s 
verse-making. It may seem ungracious to 
deprive this many-sided Irish author of his 
claim to the song, but in the interests of 
historical accuracy I take the opportunity to 
point out that Lever, rather unblushingly, 
palmed off another man’s work as his own. 
Hecertainly never wrote ‘The Widow Malone.’ 

Lever was born on August 31st, 1806, and 
the song of ‘Widow Malone’ was sung by 
Johnston in the Dublin Theatre Royal on 
July 18th, 1809—when Lever was only in 
his third year! The song (of which JT have 
a copy) was printed and published on 
July 25th, 1809, and again in 1812—the 
author’s name being given as Daniel O’Mara, 
a Dublin playwright. 

Wma. H. Grattan Froop. 








AN INTERESTING FIND IN THE 
BILLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS. 


Or the seventeen MSS. and several frag- 
ments of lestoire de Merlin at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale—eleven of which contain 
the whole of the vulgate version, three the 
prose rendering of Robert de Boron’s ‘ Merlin’ 
only, whilst several represent continuations 
of this prose rendering not to be found any- 
where else—two are of particular interest, 
viz., No. 749 (anc. 7171) and No. 747 (anc. 
7170). 

The text of No. 749 is good, the hand- 
writing neat and clear, and in addition it 
contains several features absent from all 
other known MSS. Unfortunately this 
important MS. is—or rather was—short of 
the last eight leaves. 

In 1836 M. Paulin Paris,* in his account 
of the French MSS. of the then “ bibliothéque 
du roi,” speaks with praise of this MS., but 
regrets that “‘les noeuf derniéres laisses du 
Merlin sont & désirer.” 

From this time to the present day, when- 
ever or wherever MS. No. 749 was mentioned, 
be it by scholars in their dissertations or by 
librarians in catalogues, the remark of M. 
Paulin Paris was faithfully repeated, for the 
last time, as far as I can remember, by W. E. 
Mead, in his Introduction to H. B. Wheatley’s 
edition of the English prose ‘Merlin’: ‘‘The 
last nine laisses of the ‘ Merlin’ are lost.’’+ 

This statement ceased to be correct on 
August 14th, 1906, when I claimed the 
credit for having discovered the missing 
portion of this valuable MS., which is now 
again as perfect as it was when it left the 
hands of the scribe at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. 

While examining a collection of miscel- 
laneous fragments, viz., No. 5237 ‘‘ Nou- 





* Paulin Paris, ‘Les Manuscrits francois de bibliothéque 
du roi,’ 7 volumes. Paris, 1836-48, 8vo, vol. vi. p. 3. 

+t W. E. Mead, ‘Merlin,’ part iv. Early English Text 
pea pe Orig. Ser. No. 112. London, 1899, 8vo, Pp. cxxxix 
and clxv, 





velles acquisitions,” I came across eight 
leaves of a fourteenth-century MS. of the 
‘Merlin,’ described as ‘“‘ don de M. Piot,’* 
apparently the same as mentioned by W. E. 
Mead in his list as No. 22.4 These leaves are 
numbered 25-32, and begin: “ que nostre 
sires auoit dite la parole,” and end: “loe 
bien la pes & li rois dist,” and correspond 
to pp. 59-81 of Wheatley’s text ; ff. 914 to 
96a of MS. Add. 10292 of the British Museum, 
and to pp. 55-74 of my edition of this MS., 
London, 1894. 

I am inclined to think that they form part 
of one of the MSS. at the Bibliothéque de 
l’Arsenal. Owing to the annual holiday at 
this library, I was unable, before leaving 
Paris, to ascertain the correctness of this 
supposition. 

Immediately preceding these eight leaves, 
not recorded in any of the catalogues and 
registers of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and therefore unknown to the authorities, 
JT found another set of eight leaves, the hand- 
writing of which I at once recognized as that 
of MS. No. 749. 

How did these eight leaves come into this 
collection of fragments? Nobody knows. 
The theory, however, is that at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, before No. 749 
received its present binding, these leaves 
must have become detached ; they were then 
mislaid, and in the end entirely forgotten, 
and thus it came to pass that MS. No. 749 
was for about a hundred years incomplete. 

The other MS., No. 747 (anc. 7170), is, 
as is well known, the only one in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale—and, as was still believed 
by MM. Paulin and Gaston Paris and E. 
Hucher, the only one in existence—which 
contains on fol. 102 verso, after the men- 
tion of Arthur’s coronation, the reference 
to Robert de Boron’s plans rendered in prose 
as they are supposed to have been recorded 
at the end of his poem ‘ Merlin,’ of which 
only 594 lines have come down to us. 

In 1883, shortly after the publication of 
the late Mr. H. Ward’s ‘Catalogue of 
Romances,’ &c., and therefore not mentioned 
in this work, the British Museum acquired 
a volume (Add. 32,125) in which are united 
a thirteenth-century MS. of Wace’s ‘ Brut,’ 
and an early fourteenth-century MS. of the 
‘*conte del saint graal,’’ here called “ l’bis- 
toire de Joseph d’Arimathie,” and the first 
part of the ‘ Merlin.’ ; 

Already in 1894 I referred to this 
volume, and pointed out that it is as inter- 
esting and important as the MS. No. 747 at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, for it contains 
in a slightly modified form the above referred 
to, much discussed, and often quoted passage. f 

In the course of my studies I have learnt 
to attribute still greater importance to this 
MS. Although dating from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, it is evidently 
copied from an earlier MS., and gives a more 
feithful rendering of the contents of Robert’s 
poem than the MS. No. 747. ; 

I cannot within the narrow limits of this 
article go into details. Suffice it to say that 
T have found on fol. 214 recto of this MS. a 
reference to “ Gautier de Montbéliart,” the 
same as named in Robert’s poem “ Joseph 
d’Arimathie,’’§ not contained in the corre- 
sponding passage of the MS. No. 747 nor in 
any other known MS. of the ‘ Merlin.’ 

The value of this discovery, which makes 
MS. 32125 of the British Museum unique, 
and establishes a further link between the 
two poems of Robert de Boron, will be duly 


* See the reference to M. L. Delisle’s report in Romania, 
vii. 1878, p. 157. 

+ Introduction, p. exli.—There is no such fragment to be 
found in any volume bearing the number ‘1638. 

t See Paulin Paris, ‘Les Romans de la table ronde,’ 
vol. i. Pp. 357 ; and Gaston Paris and Jacob Ulrich, ‘ Merlin,’ 
Introduction, R; xxii. 

§ Bibl. Nat. MS. fr., No. 748(anc. 71703) Fonds de Cangé 4, 
about A.D. 1260, containing Robert’s ‘ Joseph and Merlin.’ 
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appreciated by all who take an interest in the 
study of the origin and development of the 
Arthurian romances. 

H. Oskar SOMMER. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack will shortly 
publish a work by Dr. E. A. Abbott, 
entitled ‘Silanus the Christian,’ an 
imaginary autobiography of a young 
Roman knight attending the lectures of 
Epictetus in 118 a.p. In order to refute 
the charge that his master plagiarized 
from the Christians, Silanus procures 
St. Paul’s Epistles. They draw him 
towards Christ; but he is subsequently 
repelled by unexpected details in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Finally, he is con- 
verted by the personal influence of a 
Christian, who lends him the Fourth 
Gospel. These experiences, with remarks 
upon subsequent Christian developments, 
Silanus is supposed to record in 163 a.p. 


Messrs. MacLenoser’s enterprise of 
the republication of ‘ Purchas’s Voyages,’ 
in twenty volumes, is making rapid pro- 
gress. Volumes XV. and XVI. are an- 
nounced for immediate publication, and 
the remaining ones (the last of which will 
include an index to the whole) are in 
active preparation. 


THE next work to be added to the series 
is Lithgow’s ‘ Totall Discourse of his Rare 
Adventures and Painefull Peregrinations.’ 
It will be published next month, and will 
be followed by Capt. John Smith’s ‘ The 
Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, 
and the Summer Isles,’ with all the por- 
traits and maps of the original edition 
of 1624 in facsimile. With the ‘ History 
of Virginia’ will be included Capt. 
John Smith’s ‘True Travels, Adventures, 
and Observations,’ and his ‘Seamen’s 
Grammar.’ 


THE fifth volume of Capt. P. H. Hore’s 
‘ History of the County of Wexford’ will 
be published very shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will contain the history of the 
town of Wexford, and a chapter on the 
village of Taghmon. The town is his- 
torically interesting from the fact that 
here the first foothold was obtained by the 
Anglo-Norman invaders. The history is 
drawn from records, charters, and local 
documents, many of which have not been 
printed before, explanatory notes being 
appended. It is fully illustrated by 
drawings of places, antiquities, plans, 
and facsimiles. 


A memorr of John Baskerville the 
printer is shortly to be issued by Messrs. 
Ralph Straus and R. K. Dent. It is 
compiled from the material left by the 
late Samuel Timmins, F.S.A., of Birming- 
ham. It will be printed by subscription, 
and names of those who wish to secure 
the book should be sent to Mr. Straus 
at 58, Bassett Road, North Kensington. 


F Mr. Extior Stock is publishing a 
history of old St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, by Miss Mary E. Ingram, under 


the appropriate title of ‘ A Jacobite Strong- 
hold of the Church.’ 


Mr. A. G. B, RussEttL, who is preparing 
a big catalogue raisonné of Blake, will 
bring out this autumn the first edition 
ever published of Blake’s letters, together 
with the famous and long-lost life of 
Blake by Frederick Tatham, which was 
read in manuscript by Gilchrist, Rossetti, 
and others, but has never been published. 
This volume, with twelve illustrations, 
will be published by Messrs. Methuen. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison has com- 
pleted a new volume as a companion to 
his ‘Choice of Books.’ It is entitled 
‘Memories and Thoughts: Men, Books, 
Cities, Art.’ The forty essays of which it 
consists are in part autobiographical, and 
have the wide scope indicated by the title. 


Messrs. Brown, LancHAM & Co. are 
publishing, on September 15th, a Japanese 
novel by the Baroness Albert d’Anethan, 
wife of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo. 
The writer, who is a sister of Mr. Rider 
Haggard, has the merit of knowing Japan 
thoroughly, and her book, to which she 
has given the name ‘It Happened in 
Japan,’ met with a cordial reception from 
the Japanese press when it was published 
in Yokohama a year or two ago. 


THE same firm have in hand two other 
novels. The first, by the author of 
the popular ‘ Litanies of Life,’ Kathleen 
Watson, is called ‘ The Gaiety of Fatma,’ 
and deals in part with life in Algeria and 
partly with the introduction of the 
heroine, of mixed Arab and French blood, 
into English society. The other is ‘The 
Voyage of the Arrow,’ by Mr. T. J. 
Hains, the lively author of ‘The Black 
Barque’ and ‘The Windjammers.’ Here 
piracy, storm, and shipwreck are inter- 
mingled. The book will have six illus- 
trations by Mr. H. C. Edwards. 


Mr. J. H. INcRam writes :— 

* As no direct or collateral male members 
of Christopher Marlowe’s family lived beyond 
1605, the Marlowes referred to by Mr. 
Symons in The Atheneum of August 18th 
could not have belonged to it, although 
possibly descended from the same stock. 
My account of ‘ Christopher Marlowe and 
his Associates’ shows that other families 
of the same surname were contemporary 
with the poet’s. Christopher was so common 
a name in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that it could scarcely have passed 
into oblivion in the early years of the eigh- 
teenth. Christopher Anstey and Christopher 
Smart are evidence to the contrary. 

“The Robert Browning mentioned by 
Mr. Arthur Symons as born 1782, was the 
father, and not the grandfather, as stated, 
of the Browning. Prof. Dowden, in his bio- 
grapher of the poet, gives the date as 1781.” 


A ‘Bibliography of the History of the 
United States Navy’ will be issued in the 
autumn, after having been in preparation 
for some years. Miss Agnes C. Doyle, of 
the Boston Public Library, is responsible 
for the work (of which only 350 copies will 
be printed); but she has had the help of 
Mr. Axel Mothe, of the New York Public 
Library. The Bibliography is founded 
on Mr. Charles Harbeck’s remarkable 
collection, and it is at his expense that it 














is being printed. About 3,000 titles are 
registered, and the public libraries at 
Boston and New York and other sources 
have been examined. 


CaNTAB writes :— 

“In your issue of August 25th the re- 
viewer of ‘Shakespeare and his Day,’ by 
J. A. De Rothschild, observes: ‘ As amus- 
ingly original is his discovery, in ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ of Leicester as 
“Cupid all armed” fluttering undecidedly 
between the Queen (‘‘the cold moon”) 
and the Countess of Sheffield (“‘ the earth ’’) 
till his bolt fell on the Countess of Essex 
(‘‘ the little western flower ’’).’ But surely 
this is substantially the view put forward 
in 1843 by the Rev. N. J. Halpin in his pub- 
lication entitled ‘Oberon’s Vision in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, illustrated by 
a comparison with Shakespeare’s Endymion.’ 
See Aldis Wright’s edition of the play, 
page xiv, and Delius’s Shakespeare, vol. i. 
pp. 274-5.” 

THE death is announced at North Ber- 
wick, on August 28th, of Dr. George 
Matheson, the ‘blind preacher.” He 
was born in 1842, and was a brilliant 
student at Glasgow University. At 
twenty he lost his sight, but this did not 
interfere with the success of his career. 
In 1866 he obtained the degree of B.D. 
Two years later he became minister of 
Mellan, and in 1886 was called to St. 
Bernard’s Established Church, Edinburgh, 
a charge which he held until 1899. He 
was the author of the well-known hymn, 
* Oh Lord, that wilt not let me go,” which, 
with his ‘ Meditations,’ first appeared in 
‘Life and Work.’ Dr. Matheson wrote 
many books on religious subjects, among 
others ‘Aids to the Study of German 
Theology’ (1874), ‘The Growth of the 
Spirit of Christianity from the First 
Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran 
Era’ (1877), ‘Natural Elements of Re- 
vealed Religion’ (Baird Lectures, 1881), 
‘Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?’ 
(1885), and ‘ Representative Men of the 
Bible’ (1902-3) and of the New Testa- 
ment (1905). 

Mr. RoBEerRT CocHRANE writes :— 

“TI see that you announce a volume 
entitled ‘ The Treasury of English Litera- 
ture,’ to be published by Messrs. Constable. 
More than twenty-five years ago I edited a 
volume for Messrs. William T. Nimmo & 
Co.’s ‘Standard Library,’ one of five which 
I contributed on similar lines, and under the 
title of ‘ The Treasury of English Literature: 
a Book of Selections from the best Authors 
from Chaucer to the Present Time,’ with 
brief biographies at the end of the volume 
of the authors represented. With the con- 
tinued multiplication of books, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to avoid repeating a 
title already in use, and if some one would 
arise who was a specialist in titles, who could 
act as a referee, much trouble, worry, and 
expense would be saved to publisher and 
author.” , 


Mr. WILKINSON SHERREN has severed 
his connexion with the Authors’ Advisory 
Bureau, which is now conducted wholly 
by Mr. Gordon Richards. 


Tat enterprising periodical The Critic, 
of New York, is, we hear, to be incor- 
porated with the revived Putnam’s 
Magazine. The first number of the new 
venture will appear in October. 
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ASTRONOMICAL LITERATURE. 


History of the Planetary Svystems from 
Thales to Kepler. By J. L. E. Dreyer, Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S., Director of the Armagh Obser- 
vatory. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
In his earlier work on the great Danish 
astronomer, Tycho Brahe, whose observa- 
tions laid the foundation of the modern 
system, though, as is well known, he put forth 
another system of his own, Dr. Dreyer 
devoted an introductory chapter to the 
revival of astronomy in Europe, which was 
brought about by Purbach, Regiomontanus, 
Apianus, and above all Copernicus. In the 
present work he gives a most interesting sketch 
of the general history of the science from the 
time of Thales, the first Greek astronomer, to 
that of Kepler, whose sagacious use of the 
observations of Tycho and confident trust 
in their accuracy led to the discovery of 
those famous laws, on which the Newtonian 
theory was founded. Passing over the intro- 
duction, on the earliest cosmological ideas, 
we come to the era of the Ionian philosophers, 
of whom Thales was the first. Dr. Dreyer 
points out how little we really know of the 
ideas of that school, it being particularly 
unfortunate that the book of Theophrastus, 
the disciple of Aristotle, on the history of 
physics, has perished with the exception of 
a few fragments. The biographical com- 
pilation of Diogenes Laertius is the work of 
an incompetent hand, and the ‘ Placita Philo- 
sophorum,’ formerly attributed to Plutarch, 
but recognized now to have been composed 
by a much earlier writer, is of a very miscel- 
laneous character. It is clear, however, 
that the Ionian school 


“had not advanced very far in the direction of a 
rational idea of the universe. The earth was flat, 
the fixed stars were attached to a vault, and the 
nature of the sun and moon very imperfectly 
understood.” 


But some time afterwards, in the other 
extremity of the Greek world—i.e., in South 
Italy (formerly called Magna Grecia)—arose 
the Pythagorean school, which developed 
much sounder notions about the heavenly 
bodies. To this our author devotes his second 
chapter. As he remarks, we cannot but 
admire the boldness of the conception that 
the earth was not necessarily the prin- 
cipal body of the universe, at rest in its 
centre. And the further step, that of the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, would seem to 
have been due to Hiketas of Syracuse, 
one of the earlier Pythagoreans. We must 
not linger on their theories, which drifted 
into a wrong channel ; but the influence of 
their ideas can be distinctly traced in the 
views on the system of the world held by 
Plato. These speculations are treated of 
at considerable length by Dr. Dreyer. We 
must regard them with mixed feelings ; for 
though the great disciple of Socrates had 
evidently not devoted much attention to 
the details of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the study of his Timzeus is, and always 
must be, peculiarly attractive to astronomers. 
The sway that Aristotle held over subsequent 
ages in philosophy is well known. Many of 
his cosmical ideas were erroneous, but this 
should not blind us to the merits of others. 
His great defect, that of seeking for the 
principles of natural philosophy by consider- 
ing the meaning of the words ordinarily 
used to describe the phenomena of nature, 
appealed strongly to the medieval mind, 
and, unfortunately, helped to retard the 
development of science jn the time of Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, 





The theory of epicycles, and the Ptole- 
maic system, occupy, as might be expected, 
separate chapters; but we have not space 
to enter upon these at length. The dark 
period of the middle ages, stationary in the 
progress of science, cannot be passed over 
without some notice; and a chapter also 
notices the way in which the Arabian 
astronomers to some extent kept up obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies. Then we 
come to the revival of astronomy in Europe, 
on which our author has, as we have said, 
devoted a short chapter in his life of Tycho 
Brahe; that (it forms the twelfth) in the 
present work, is, of course, much more full. 
Copernicus, Tycho, and Kepler each claim 
a separate chapter in this fascinating volume, 
of which we can only finish our all-too-short 
notice in the words used by Osiander of the 
epoch-making book of Copernicus—‘“‘ Eme, 
lege, fruere.” But it will be interesting to 
append also the author’s own brief conclud- 
ing summary :— 


‘From Thales to Kepler philosophers had 
searched for the true planetary system; Kepler 
had completed the search ; Isaac Newton was to 
prove that the system found by him not only 
agreed with observation, but that no other system 
was possible,” 


A Compendium of Spherical Astronomy, 
with its Application to the Determination and 
Reduction of Positions of the Fixed Stars. By 
Simon Newcomb. (New York, the Mac- 
millan Company; London, Macmillan & Co.) 
—Since the appearance of Prof. Newcomb’s 
‘Popular Astronomy’ in 1878, his works 
have been very numerous; but the present 
is of a different character from the others. 
Tt is the first of a projected series having the 
double purpose of developing the elements of 
practical and theoretical astronomy for the 
special student of thessubject, and of serving 
as a handbook of convenient reference for 
the use of the working astronomer in apply- 
ing methods and formule. Concerning the 
Professor’s ‘Astronomy for Everybody,’ 
which we noticed nearly three years ago, 
he remarked in conversation that by 
“everybody ” he intended every one who 
was not an astronomer. But the volume 
now before us stands in another category 
and is for astronomers, who will find it 
exceedingly useful for reference in their 
investigations. The inscription over Plato’s 
Academy, ‘‘Let no one ignorant of geo- 
metry enter here,” would be appropriate, 
with the addition to geometry of 
analytics. The whole is divided, like Gaul 
in the time of the great Julius, into three 
parts; the first on preliminary subjects, 
the second on the fundamental principles 
of spherical astronomy, and the _ third 
on the reduction and determination of 
positions of the fixed stars. The nine 
appendixes supply a number of handy tables 
and formule. The list of star-catalogues 
of precision at the end ot the last chapter is 
intended to be as complete as it was found 
practicable to makeit. These really began 
with that formed by Bessel from Bradley’s 
Greenwich observations, which have been 
recently re-reduced by Auwers. Notwith- 
standing the excellence of Bradley’s obser- 
vations, so far exceeding in accuracy all that 
preceded them, his instrument for measuring 
declination was of the older kind, 7.e., a 
mural quadrant, and it was not until the 
time of Pond, half a century later, that the 
advantages of a complete circle, graduated 
through its entire circumference, were fully 
understood. Contemporaneous with the 
accession of Pond to the directorship of the 
Greenwich observatory was the foundation 
by Friedrich Wilhelm Bessel of the German 
school of practical astronomy, the funda- 
mental idea of which, Prof. Newcomb 








wittily remarks, is to reverse the maxim of 
English criminal law and to indict an instru- 
ment for every possible fault. The transit 
instrument and mural circle at Greenwich 
were superseded by Airy (whose second 
Christian name, by the way, is spelt on 
p. 341 “‘ Biddle,” instead of Biddell) a few 
years after he became Astronomer Royal, 
by the transit circle, which is still in use. 
The Paris Observatory is specially note- 
worthy for extending systematic observa- 
tions since about the middle of last century 
to fainter stars. Ot the great work accom- 
plished by Struve first at Dorpat and 
afterwards at the Pulkowa Observatory, 
established by the Emperor Nicholas I. 
in 1835, we need not speak here. The 
first important southern catalogue was 
formed by Lacaille, but the degree of pre- 
cision attained with his instrument was not 
high; and the establishment of a great 
permanent observatory in that hemisphere 
was made in 1839 at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where Sir David Gill has in recent years 
obtained great results. But of course we 
cannot describe in detail the ground gone 
over in this valuable work of Prof. Newcomb, 
and only give the above as a specimen. 
Great care has evidently been used in 
securing the accuracy which is especially 
desirable in a treatise of this kind. The appli- 
cation of the formule is well illustrated by 
examples of their use, and a good index is 
given. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE question of the economical produc- 
tion of light, on which Prof. Silvanus Thomp- 
son lately discoursed to the British 
Association, has been before the scientific 
world for some time without coming appre- 
ciably nearer to solution. The lives of the 
osmium, tantalum, and zirconium incan- 
descent filaments of electric glow-lamps 
have proved in most cases to be unexpectedly 
short, and this has led to greater attention 
being paid to the improvement of some of 
the older systems. Thus Dr. Adolf Herz 
recently devised a plan by which an electric 
current could be applied to a Welsbach gas 
burner, with the result that the temperature 
of the mantle was considerably raised and its 
light-giving power thereby increased. But 
the mercury-vapour lamp, according to the 
figures lately given by M. Parsy in the Revue 
de Chimie Industrielle, has so far proved 
itself to be capable of producing more light 
at less cost than any other form of illuminant, 
and its principal drawback hitherto has been 
the ghastly character of its light, which 
contains no red rays. In the Elektrotech- 
nische Zeitschrift there lately appeared an 
article by Profs. E. Gehrke and P. von 
Bayer, in which it was claimed that this 
could be remedied by the addition to the 
mercury electrodes of a certain proportion 
of zinc. Their plan seems to be to use a 
current of not more than 100 volts, and to 
mix with the zinc some 10 per cent. of 
bismuth and a trace of sodium. With this 
modification, the light, they assert, does not 
differ in appearance from that of the smaller 
arc lamps, while it has, of course, the advan- 
tage of taking very little current and being 
perfectly steady. Their experiments are 
not yet complete, but if no unforeseen diffi- 
culties arise, there seems no doubt of their 
ultimate success. 

One of the standing puzzles in mineral 
chemistry has been the nature of the amal- 
gams formed by the hypothetical metal 
ammonium (or, in other words, the supposed 
metal of which ammonia is the oxide) with 
the other alkali-metals, potassium and 
godium. Herren 0. Ruff and EH, Geisel, 
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writing in the Berichte, now raise the point 
that these apparent amalgams are not com- 
pounds at all, but a mixture of potassium 
or sodium with a saturated solution of the 
same metal in liquid ammonia. They 
promise to pursue their investigations 
further, and to ascertain the nature of the 
compound formed by the so-called ammonium 
with the metals of the alkaline earths. But 
it is much to be wished that they, or some 
other seekers, would inquire into the nature 
of the compound formed by ammonia with 
mercury, which seems to resemble in all 
respects the similar compounds arising from 
a mixture of potassa or soda with the same 
metal. In the two last-named cases it has 
not yet been doubted that there is an actual 
alloy of potassium or sodium and mercury 
present ; and as ammonia is, of course, 
nothing but a compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, it has sometimes been thought 
that we have here a case where a supposed 
“element ’’ has been formed from two 
simpler substances. 

Prof. Quincke, of Heidelberg, has con- 
tributed to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society an interesting study in which he 
argues that not only water, but all liquids, on 
solidifying pass through an intermediate 
stage, in which they are split up into what 
he calls foam-cells, which show themselves 
by the presence of a viscous structure resem- 
bling jelly. In the case of molten metals, 
he declares that some of these cells remain 
even in the solid state, and that this is very 
apparent in the case of, for instance, quickly 
cooled steel. The theory is ingenious, and 
goes far to account for the allotropic modifi- 
cations observable in different specimens of 
the same metal. With it should be read an 
excellent article by M. Léon Guillet on 
‘L’Etat actuel de la Métallographie micro- 
scopique,’ in which photographs are given 
of the internal structure of different metals 
and ores as seen under the microscope. 

Another curious and apparently related 
phenomenon is that of the liquid crystals 
announced by Prof. O. Lehmann, of Carls- 
ruhe, in his book entitled ‘ Fliissige Kristalle.’ 
He here states that certain solutions, as, 
for instance, oleate of potassium, exhibit 
all the characteristics of a collection of 
crystals, each of which is shown under 
— light to be birefringent. These 
iquids behave, in fact, as if they were an 
emulsion such as is produced by the attempt 
to mix oil and water, but are entirely diffe- 
rent in their nature. They are differently 
affected by a magnetic field, and there seems 
no reason to doubt Prof. Lehmann’s con- 
clusion that the molecules of which they are 
composed are differently orientated, and 
perhaps differently formed, from those of 
ordinary liquids. He has obtained the most 
striking results with the parazoxycinnamate 
of ethyl, which behaves in respect of growth 
and self-nutrition like the cells of living 
beings, and this has led Dr. Alfred Graden- 
witz (perhaps under the influence of a recent 
controversy) to liken them to Infusoria and 
other micro-organisms. 

That electrical discharges of high potential 
and rapid alternation—generally called high- 
frequency currents—have a powerful ger- 
micidal action is well known, and they have 
in consequence been applied for some time 
past in the treatment of disease. Mr. 
Foulerton and Dr. Kellas have now sub- 
jected this action to a prolonged investiga- 
tion, the results of which may be found in 
the B series of the Royal Society’s Proceed- 
ings. According to them, the bactericidal 
action of the discharge, though real enough, 
is due, not to electrical action, but to the 
formation of chemical substances like nitric 
acid, ozone, and peroxide of hydrogen in 
the air. In an atmosphere of pure hydrogen 
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the discharge seemed to have no effect on 
bacteria, and the authors suggest that even 
where beneficial effects have followed the 
application of the high-frequency current 
to malignant growths in cases of carcinoma 
and sarcoma, it is the absorption of nitrous 
compounds from the atmosphere that has 
played the healing part. 

The controversy on the neuronic theory 
still continues, and those interested in it 
will find a good summary of the matter in 
Dr. Léon Frédéricq’s ‘ Revue Annuelle de 
Physiologie,’ published, as usual, in the 
Revue Générale des Sciences. Prof. Ray 
Lankester perhaps gave it a fillip when he 
alluded, in his Presidential Address to the 
British Association, to the fact that the 
excitation of one group of neurones is often 
attended by the concurrent inhibition of 
another group, as in the reflex flexure of the 
knee, when the motor-neurones of the flexor 
muscles are excited, and those of the exten- 
sors inhibited. Dr. Frédéricq seems to 
think that certain facts of the self-restora- 
tion of nerves which have been injured by 
disease or accident appear to point to the 
conclusion that the nerves of the periphery 
may come into being on their own account, 
and independently of the central nervous 
system, which would, as he states, rather 
cast doubt on the existence of the neurone 
as an embryological unit. Yet, however 
this may be, the neuronic hypothesis seems 
for the present to co-ordinate more facts, 
and to give a better account of all the phe- 
nomena observed, than the rival theory of 
Bethe and Apathy, which would convert 
the nervous system into a network of what 
they call ‘“neurofibrils,’ the nerve-cells 
being only the passing or crossing-places of 
these fibrils. F. L. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue death is announced from Torquay of 
Dr. H. Marshall Ward, F.R.S., who had 
been Professor of Botany at Cambridge 
since 1895. Prof. Ward was an excellent 
botanist, and the author of important works 
on Timber and the Diseases of Plants. He 
had previously held posts as Cryptogamic 
Botanist to the Ceylon Government, and as 
Professor of Botany at Cooper’s Hill. 


Tue French are taking steps to create a 
fishery at the extreme north point of their 
colony of Senegal. The Spanish Sahara 
fishery employs 2,000 men, but the French 
Government have not told the public—if 
they know—that the deaths from fish 
poisoning have been high in the case of fish 
brought from the Sahara coast. The new 
fishery will give a bad name to “ French” 
fish, and may thus ruin the trade in sea- 
crawfish and lemon-soles. 


THE sun will be vertical over the 
equator about an hour before midnight 
(by Greenwich time) on the 23rd_inst., 
which is therefore the day of the 
autumnal equinox. The moon will be full 
about half an hour before midnight on the 
2nd and new about half an hour after noon 
on the 18th. The planet Mercury will be 
visible in the morning, in the western part 
of the constellation Leo (very near Regulus 
on the 6th and 7th), in the early part of this 
month, but will be at superior conjunction 
with the sun on the 24th. Venus will be at 
greatest eastern elongation from the sun on 
the 20th, and visible in the evening (but low 
in the heavens on account of her great 
southern declination) throughout the month, 
moving from the constellation Virgo into 
Libra. Mars is in Leo and rises at Green- 
wich between 3 and 4 o’clock in the morning ; 





he will be very near Mercury on the 5th, 
the conjunction taking place before they 
rise. Jupiter is in the western part of 
Gemini, rising about 11 o’clock in the even- 
ing on the llth, and afterwards earlier, 
Saturn is at opposition to the sun on the 5th, 
and therefore visible all night in the constella- 
tion Aquarius. 


A NEw small planet was discovered by 
Herr Kopff at Heidelberg on the 13th ult. 


A NEw comet (e, 190¢) was photographic- 
ally discovered by Herr Kopff at the Konig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the night 
of the 22nd ult., in the constellation Aquarius. 
On the following night it was observed at 
Hamburg, and noted to be of about the 
eleventh magnitude and moving in a south- 
westerly direction. 


WE have received from the Director (Mr. 
C. Michie Smith) of the Kodaikanal Obser- 
vatory, Bulletin No. V., containing a list of 
the prominences, with their latitudes and 
heights, observed on the sun’s limb during 
the first six months of 1905. This is a con- 
tinuation of that published in Bulletin 
No. II., with the difference that the present 
contains not only prominences recorded 
visually, but also those photographed with 
the spectro-heliograph. The former were 
obtained with the Evershed 3-prism spectro- 
scope, mainly in the hydrogen line C; the 
latter were taken in the calcium line H, 
usually with an exposure of from 3} to 4 
minutes. As a general result of fifteen months’ 
observations, it may be stated that near the 
time of sunspot maximum the prominences 
as seen in hydrogen agree as a rule very 
closely in form with those photographed 
in calcium light ; and it is thought that the 
exceptions may be rather apparent than real. 
But marked differences were noticed in the 
outlying parts, faint streamers being much 
more abundant in the photographs than in 
the drawings. The chief difference, how- 
ever, between the two classes of pheno- 
mena is that in a very large number of cases 
the calcium prominences are more continu- 
ous (so to speak) than the hydrogen ones. 
Tt should be mentioned also that spectro- 
heliograms of the disc occasionally show 
prominences, extending to a considerable 
distance inside the limb, either (1) as an 
area of very dark flocculi, or (2) as an area 
less dark than the surrounding area, i.e. 
indicating greater absorption. Thus on 
March 2nd the displaced C line, which was 
bright beyond the limb, could be seen on the 
dise (still displaced) as a dark line. Most of 
the prominences observed are less than 
50” in height, but there are some much higher, 
and one calcium prominence was noted as 
130” in height, the top of which met the limb 
again as a faint streak. 








FINE ARTS 


—e— 


The Scottish School of Painting. By W. D. 
McKay, R.S.A. ‘‘ The Library of Art.” 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


As a Scotchman, an artist of distinction, 
and the Librarian of the Royal Scottish 
Academy Mr. McKay has a threefold 
qualification for the present task. The 
work of many artists is passed under 
review in it, but the biographical informa- 
tion which the volume contains is laudably 
complete in thecase of themore noteworthy 
figures ; the critical judgments are clearly 
and felicitously expressed and eminently 
sane in substance. Especially has the 
author’s technical knowledge served him 
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in good stead in his descriptions of certain 
pictures which have been selected to 
serve as illustrations. As a compact and 
compendious record of the work of painters 
of Scottish nationality the book occupies 
a distinct place in art history, and its 
standard of execution is uniformly high. 

We detect, however, a note of artistic 
Chauvinism in the title. The patriotic 
sensitiveness of the Scot is proverbial, and 
we are conscious of treading upon some- 
what delicate ground, but that there ever 
was a Scottish School of Painting, in the 
sense of a self-contained independent 
movement, which the words imply, is a 
proposition of the truth of which Mr. 
McKay’s book has come far short of con- 
vincing us. Local conditions have no 
doubt always had some effect upon the 
course of artistic development, nevertheless 
painters of British nationality have had 
too close intercourse with each other, and 
the opportunities which London always 
offers to ambition have proved too 
powerful a magnet for the walls of national 
division to be rigidly maintained by the 
historian of art. Mr. McKay’s point of 
view may be inferred from his statement 
that “‘ though there were Scottish painters 
there was no school of painting till Rae- 
burn and Wilkie gave it the characteristics 
which endure to this day.” Wilkie 
occupies a position in art somewhat akin 
to that of Burns in poetry, by reason of his 
geniality and the simplicity with which 
he touches and transforms common things, 
but his work is far less redolent of his native 
soil than was that of the poet, and his place 
in the history of art cannot readily be 
dissociated from those of the English genre 
painters of his time, over whom his influ- 
ence was very great. Wilkie himself went 
to London at the age of twenty, and when 
his compatriot John Burnet went to see 
him on arriving there he says that Wilkie 
told him that London was the proper place 
for artists. Of Raeburn, of whom the 
account here given is a model of concise 
and luminous description, it may be said 
that the distinctive national character 
which is found in his canvases is partly 
due to the fact that the great majority of 
his sitters were his fellow-countrymen, 
and consequently the difference is in part 
one of racial types. It is with the work 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough rather 
than with that of liis Scottish predecessors 
in portraiture that Raeburn’s performance 
is most readily allied. 

What, in fact, forbids the ascrip- 
tion of the title “‘ the Scottish School ” 
to the roll of Scotch painters is the fact 
which Mr. McKay’s pages render very 
manifest, namely that the various painters 
had no common factor, that they “‘ were 
influenced rather by the general trend of 
European art than by each other.” So 
the work of William Dyce is really an 
offshoot of the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
with some direct influence from Italy and 
from the group of German painters who 
were fired by the same spirit. David 
Scott had something of James Barry’s 
enthusiasm for great ideals and not a 
little of the same ill-regulated fire. His 
work presents considerable analogy to 








the art of William Blake; inferior to it 
in frenzy of imaginative conception it 
displays greater maturity of draughts- 
manship and structural power. But Scott 
and Dyce stood, as Mr. McKay observes, 
apart from the stream of tendencies which 
characterized the work of other Scottish 
artists. John Philip—Philip of Spain as 
he has been aptly termed—although his 
earlier work shows him to have been far 
more of a national product than either of 
the two last-named painters—only at- 
tained full maturity of power after his 
visit to the peninsula. The criticism of his 
great picture ‘La Gloria,’ now in the 
Scottish National Gallery, is a noteworthy 
example of Mr. McKay’s power of exact 
and luminous description. In comparing 
the works of such later portrait painters 
as Watson Gordon, Graham Gilbert, and 
Macnee with those of Raeburn, Mr. 
McKay claims, we think, justly, that 
“though they suffer by contrast with his 
masterly technique, there is to be found an 
advance in that intimacy of observation and 
characterisation which is a dominant note 
in the best portrait works of recent years. 
For Raeburn carried to the verge of a defect 
the simplification that sacrifices detail to 
breadth.” 


The works of Graham Gilbert and in a 
lesser degree of Sir Daniel Macnee both 
show strong traces of Venetian influence ; 
it is very marked in the picture ‘ The Love 
Letter ’ by the former, which is reproduced 
in the present work. Whatever of national 
unity exists in Scottish painting is most 
in evidence in the genre painters, especially 
in such of them as devoted themselves to 
the illustration of scenes in history or 
literature. Favourite sources of inspira- 
tion were the Waverley novels, and their 
influence is also very marked in the treat- 
ment of historical scenes and in Scottish 
art generally. As Mr. McKay says of the 
work of Sir Walter, ‘‘ in its romance, its 
picturesqueness and its portrayal of cha- 
racter its effect on Scottish painting was 
almost immediate.” 

We find acute and discriminating 
characterizations of the work of Duncan, 
Harvey, and Robert Scott Lauder, the 
three painters in whom Scott’s influence 
is most apparent, and full justice is done 
in the tribute to Lauder, who “ by the 
position he held in the Scottish Academy 
as teacher influenced Scottish art in a way 
no individual painter before or since has 
done.” The fact that the names of Pettie, 
Orchardson, MacWhirter, Peter Graham, 
and MacTaggart occur among his pupils 
shows how widespread has been his 
influence. 

The latter half of Mr. McKay’s work 
suffers somewhat from the fact that it 
treats of a considerable number of artists, 
for this at times tends to create a sense 
of compression, though, in view of the 
limits of the work and the diversity of its 
scope, the characterization is both effective 
and complete. These and the illustra- 
tionsin part enable us to realize the remark- 
ably uniform standard of quality which 
the leading Scottish painters have attained 
in their works. The standard was as high 
as that of their English contemporaries, 





though the occasional advent of a giant 
is a phenomenon of much rarer occurrence. 

In landscape painting especially, the roll 
of Scottish artists reveals a noteworthy 
absence of great names. The first expo- 
nents followed the classic tradition and 
of these perhaps the greatest was “Grecian” 
Williams, of whose poetically conceived 
* Plain of Marathon’ there is an excellent 
reproduction in this work. Williams was 
Welsh by birth, but learnt and practised 
his art in Edinburgh. The rigorous appli- 
cation of the principle on which he is 
included would have operated to exclude 
painters of Scottish birth whose period 
of artistic activity was spent outside the 
confines of Scotland. For landscape 
national in subject we must look chiefly 
to the work of the Rev. John Thomson, 
of Duddingston, and at a later period to 
that of Horatio Macculloch. The former 
suffered from the lack of a thorough train- 
ing which prevented the purpose of his 
work from being fully accomplished. The 
duties of his pastoral office had been pre- 
pared for by the usual long Divinity course. 
His equipment in the technique of art 
was by comparison narrow and restricted. 
Herein he is typical of the earlier Scottish 
painters. Almost all the greater figures 
except Wilkie first served an alien ap- 
prenticeship. In a majority of cases 
some of the years of seed-time were 
devoted either to law or commerce. And 
art is a jealous mistress. She claims her 
votaries almost ‘‘ from the cradle to the 
grave,” and for those who have not con- 
secrated to her the first high promptings 
of ambition a restricted measure of attain- 
ment must generally suffice. This has 
been the case with Scottish painters. 








Fictitious and Symbolic Creations in Art. 
By John Vinycomb. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
Mr. Vinycomb has shown some diligence in 
collecting material for an account of the 
various fictitious and symbolic creatures 
that appear in British heraldry, as well as 
considerable spirit in many of his illustra- 
tions. Several of the pictures are copied 
from old sources, such as the dragon standard 
from the Bayeux tapestry, a wyvern from 
the Garter plate of Sir John Gray (1436), 
and several from old Bestiaries; but the 
majority appear to be due to the author’s 
vigorous hand. It would have added to 
the interest and value of the book, as so 
large a space is devoted to celestial beings, 
if a few -of the beautiful examples of the 
angelic hosts from medieval church screens 
and roofs had been reproduced. Mr. Viny- 
comb attempts, but with no particular 
success, to combat the usuai Christian con- 
ception of angels, that “they are too pure 
in nature to admit of sex” ; he is of opinion 
that “the vigorous active principle they 
represent” should be portrayed according 
to masculine conceptions. A good deal of 
quaint lore with respect to such creatures 
as the griffin, phcenix, harpy, cockatrice, 
unicorn, salamander, mermaid, centaur, &e., 
is brought together in these pages, so that the 
book appeals to a wider field than mere 
heraldic students. 


The Old Stone Crosses of Dorset. By 
Alfred Pope. (Chiswick Press.)—Compared 
with other Western counties, Dorset has but 
a poor list of old stone crosses. With 
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all his diligence, and including mere stumps 
or bases, Mr. Pope has been able to find the 
remains of only sixty-one specimens. In Corn- 
wall, on the other hand, Mr. Langdon (with 
whose admirable book Mr. Pope seems to be 
unacquainted) found three hundred and 
twenty-eight upstanding crosses, in addition 
to the bases of about forty other examples ; 
whilst Mr. Pooley, whose book on Somerset 
is not exhaustive, found over two hundred 
instances to describe and delineate. 

About thirty of the best of these Dorset 
instances are illustrated by admirable photo- 
gravure plates, which give a real value to 
the volume both for the antiquary and the 
general admirer of picturesque details. 
Several of these plates, though the actual 
remains are comparatively trivial, as at 
Cerne Abbas, Compton Abbas, and Mot- 
combe, are good pictures. 

The faithfulness of the plates enables the 
archeologist to correct in a great measure 
the deficiencies or the mistakes of the letter- 
press. The arrangement of the book is 
alphabetical, hence the first cross illus- 
trated and described is the erect stone on 
Batcombe Down, on a lonely tableland 
above the vale of Blackmore, known as 
the Cross-and-Hand Stone. This stone has 
a round, smooth, tapering shaft, which, 
“together with the abacus of the mutilated 
capital at the top,” measures 44 in. from 
the ground. Mr. Pope has a good deal to 
say about this stone, and on the whole is 
inclined to believe that it is of “late four- 
teenth-century work.’ We think, how- 
ever, that the Batcombe Down stone is of 
far greater antiquity. To judge from the 
photograph, there seems no reason whatever 
to doubt that it is a Saxon pillar with a 
filleted head of the same kind as the Robin 
Hood Picking Rods on Ludworth Moor, 
Derbyshire, and the Bow Stones on the 
Cheshire border, both placed at a consider- 
able elevation. They were discussed in the 
columns of The Atheneum of July 9th, 1904. 
There are other examples of these filleted 
Saxon pillars at Bakewell and at Clulow. 

The cross in Todbere churchyard, restored 
and replaced in 1889, has certainly a pre- 
Conquest shaft, but the remains of the pattern 
are sufficient to show that it is of late and 
not early Saxon design. It is a pity that 
Mr. Pope did not submit photographs or 
drawings of this shaft to one of the two 
experts on our pre-Norman sculpture, Mr. 
Romilly Allen or the Bishop of Bristol. 
He would then have been able to cite an 
approximate date with some assurance, and 
have been saved from the blunder of styling 
such a cross “ Runic,” as the term ought 
only to be used for those that bear runes or 
early inscriptions. 

The shaft of the remarkable cross at 
Leigh in Yetminster, opposite the school- 
house, seems worthy of more accurate and 
complete drawings, and we believe it to 
be olies than Mr. Pope suspects. The same 
may be said of the simple remains of the 
cross in Whitcombe Churchyard. 

Two or three of the subjects included 
and illustrated in this book scarcely come 
within the range of the title. Such is the 
large block of Hamdon Hill freestone now 
built into the west wall of the south porch 
of the parish church of Bridport. An in- 
scription below states that this stone for- 
merly belonged to the chapel of St. Andrew 
at the High Cross, which was consecrated 
in 1362, and destroyed in 1798; it was 
placed in its present position in 1883. The 
stone has been handsomely carved in the 
style of the second half of the fifteenth 
century, and has a deep canopied niche in 
the centre. There are four dowel holes at 
each side of the recess, showing that it was 
originally strongly guarded with iron bars. 





Doubtless this contained in pre-Reformation 
days a smallexterior image or statue that was 
particularly venerated, and perhaps made 
the subject of local pilgrimage. Exterior 
image-niches of this character, which were 
once guarded by iron grilles, may be 
noticed at the west ends of the Norfolk 
churches of Happisburgh and Horstead ; 
in the latter case it is known that pilgrim- 
ages were made to the image of Our Lady 
of Pity in the outer niche. 

There are exceptionally handsome remains 
of late Perpendicular crosses at Bradford 
Abbas, Stalbridge, and Rampisham; they 
are all well illustrated. Round the base 
of the Rampisham example is an inscription, 
now somewhat obliterated, but given in full 
in Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ and still showing 
the date of 1516. 

The typography of this volume is admir- 
able, and the illustrations, as has been 
already stated, thoroughly good of their 
kind. It is not, however, possible to speak 
with like praise of the letterpress, which is 
by no means up to date. Mr. Pope is 
content to rely chiefly for information as to 
the use and purport of old detached crosses 
on the now almost obsolete theories to be 
found in Rimmer’s ‘ Stone Crosses of Eng- 
land,’ and is apparently unaware of much 
more recent works, such as that of Mr. 
Markham on the crosses of Northampton- 
shire, and others on the crosses of Notting- 
ham, Dartmoor, Isle of Man, Cumberland 
and Westmorland, and Scotland. In- 
convenient, to say the least, is the 
position offered to preachers by medieval 
churchyard crosses, yet Mr. Pope persists 
in styling them “ preaching crosses.”” More- 
over, he believes that the friars made 
circuits “‘from abbey to abbey,” preaching 
from these singularly ill-adapted positions. 
The friars as a rule avoided abbeys, and 
were not welcomed there ; and the bishops 
of the west of England, as elsewhere, licensed 
them to preach in parish churches, not in 
churchyards. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THERE are many signs that the National 
Gallery has, since the long delayed appoint- 
ment of a capable director, entered on a new 
phase of existence. The munificent gift by 
Miss Mackintosh of Raphael’s ‘ Madonna of 
the Tower ’ augurs well for the future, while 
the regular visitor to the Gallery realizes 
that many welcome changes have already 
been effected, and doubtless the defect in 
catalogues mentioned last week will soon 
be remedied. 

Quite recently another innovation has 
to be recorded. Eight of the twenty- 
two pictures lent by Mr. George Salting 
have been labelled for the first time. In 
Room I. the tondo of ‘ The Virgin and Angels 
adoring the Infant Christ,’ hanging to the 
right of the door, now bears the name of 
Andrea del Salaio. In Room IV. Mr. 
Salting’s Early Flemish picture, which was 
exhibited at the Old Masters in 1902 as 
** Hans Memling, Portrait ofa Man,” has been 
labelled ‘‘ Memlinc: Duke of Cleves.’’ In the 
Ferrarese and Bolognese Room (IV.) the 
picture of three figures singing with open 
mouths behind a parapet, is labelled ‘‘Ercole 
de’ Roberti: A Concert.” This is the title 
it bore in the exhibition held at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club in 1894, though it was 
considered by some to be a youthful work 
by Costa. 

The greater number of the newly named 
pictures hang in the south-east corner of 
Room VI. Beginning to the left, we find 
Giovanni Francesco da Rimini ‘ Madonna 





and Child.’ : This is a signed picture by an 
artist who is not otherwise represented in 
the Gallery. Next comes ‘The Madonna 
and Child and 8. John’ by Michele di 
Ridolfo, another rare artist. The male 
portrait by Francia represents ‘The Poet 
Bartolommeo Bianchini,’ and was exhibited 
as such at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
in 1894. ‘The Madonna and Child,’ with 
the year 1514 inscribed on the frame, is now 
given to Cariani. Above this hangs a 
signed and dated ‘Salvator Mundi’ by 
Andrea Previtali. To these may be added 
the female portrait by Francia which was 
seen at the Old Masters in 1902 under the 
title of ‘ Portrait of atLady.’ It is now 
called ‘Donna Biavati.? We believe that 
the back of the panel is inscribed ‘‘ D* Anna 
Maria Dom Biavati.” 

Of course, none of Mr. Salting’s pictures 
in the National Gallery is either numbered 
or included in the official catalogue, which 
is restricted to those paintings that belong 
to the nation. It is to be regretted, there- 
fore, that the dates of the artists and their 
respective schools have not been given on 
the new labels, especially as some of them, 
notably that by Cariani, have no connexion 
with the Umbrian and allied schools to 
which Room VI. seems to be allotted. 

We note that the use of the name of 
Francia is a novelty at Trafalgar Square, 
as the official catalogue has always hitherto 
preferred to call him Raibolini. Are we 
to conclude from this that, in times to come, 
pictures that are now labelled Vecellio, 
Sanzio, Filipepi may come to be catalogued 
as by Titian, Raphael, and Bottice!li ? 

As no list of the pictures now on loan 
to the Gallery is accessible to the public, 
it may not be out of place to mention 
them. In the front rank come Raphael’s 
‘Madonna di Sant’ Antonio,’ lent by Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, and Holbein’s ‘ Chris- 
tina, widow of Sforza, Duke of Milan,’ lent 
by the Duke of Norfolk. In Room VI. are 
several belonging to Mr. G. Salting which 
are not referred to above, as they have long 
been labelled. The ‘ Virgin and Child,’ 
by Beltraffio, was seen at Burlington House 
in 1902, and the ‘ Portrait of a Nobleman,’ 
by Cariani, was shown at the New Gallery 
in 1894-5. On the west screen in the same 
room hangs a ‘Virgin and Child,’ which 
proudly boasts the name of Andrea da 
Solario, although it was only attributed to 
that artist at the Milanese Exhibition held 
at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club in 1898. 
To the right of this are the portrait of 
Costanza de’ Medici, which is_ labelled 
Domenico del Ghirlandaio, and the ‘Portrait 
of a Musician’ by an unknown painter. 
On the back of the same screen is a painting 
of the ‘ Daughter of Herodias,’ which here 
bears the name of Seb. del Piombo. On the 
other screen in the same room is the ‘ Portrait 
of a Gentleman,’ by Ridolfo del Ghirlandaio, 
which is presumably the same as that shown 
at the Old Masters in 1902 as the portrait of 
Girolamo Benivieni. 

On a screen in the Octagonal Hall is the 
‘Portrait of a Youth’ which is described 
as of the ‘‘ Venetian School of the Fifteenth 
Century.” Jt is the same picture as the 
‘Head of a Boy’ which was exhibited at 
the New Gallery in 1894-5 under the name 
of Antonello da Messina, who is so strongly 
represented in our national collection. This 
boy with a zazzara of blonde hair cropped 
short over the eyebrows has long been 
recognized by Mr. Berenson as a precious 
work by that rare artist Alvise Vivarini. 

Among the German pictures in Room XV. 
is placed ‘ The Portrait of a Man,’ by Petrus 
Christus, which has been exhibited at Bruges 
in 1902, at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club in 
1892, and (as the property of Lord Northbrook) 
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at the Old Masters in 1880. On the same 
wall is the ‘ Virgin and Child with a Donor’ 
(or St. Joseph) wearing spectacles, by ‘ The 
Master of the Death of the Virgin.’ Jt was 
seen at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club in 
1892. Close by hangs the ‘ Portrait of a 
Man,’ by Christopher Amberger, and the 
‘Portrait of a Man’ (now called ‘Dr. 
Fuschius ’), by Bartholomew Bruyn, which 
were contributed to the Old Masters Exhibi- 
tion in 1895. A portrait of ‘A Lady as 
Mary Magdalene,’ by an unknown artist of 
the French or Flemish School, and a ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ attributed to Dierick Bouts 
complete the list of pictures which Mr. 
Salting has been generous enough to lend 
to the Gallery. 








PORTRAITS OF MARY STUART. 


As my opinion is quoted in the amicable 
controversy which has broken out afresh 
about the Leven and Melville portrait, and 
as the picture was first figured by me (in 
my book ‘ Concerning the True Portraiture 
of Mary Stuart’), I am naturally interested 
in the discussion. I am the more so 
because J ventured to urge the claims of 
this portrait to consideration in spite of Sir 
G. Scharf’s adverse opinion, which led Mr. 
Cust to pass it without mention, I believe. 
What I confess I should like to have is a more 
conclusive expression of opinion as to what 
—on the authority of The Atheneum—this 
picture is, and when it was probably painted. 
In your review of Mr. Lang’s book which 
appeared on August 18th, Mr. Cust’s admis- 
sion that it is ‘‘ an undoubted likeness ” is 
quoted, but the reviewer goes on to say “ it 
might fairly be argued that it is not a 
genuine portrait of Mary.” 

Mr. Lang states rightly that I “ have no 
doubt Mary is the subject,” and I add that 
the arguments he has adduced confirm me 
in this opinion. As to the colour of the eyes: 
having seen the original several times, and 
possessing, moreover—thanks to the courtesy 
of the lamented late Earl of Leven—a close 
(miniature) copy in colours, made for the 
purposes of reproduction in my book, I am 
acquainted with this important feature. 
I should describe the present colour of the 
eyes as a dark greyish-brown, hardly hazel 
strictly speaking, and certainly not now a 
warm hazel. But we must remember not 
only the difficulty of transferring to canvas 
the precise beautiful shade of real hazel 
eyes, which are perhaps more than any others 
subject to variations of tint, depending on 
the light in which they are viewed, but also 
how much colours lose by sinking in. They 
not only lose brillianey, but they darken. 
So, then, I submit, the comparative deadness 
of colour in the eyes*of the Leven portrait 
may be accounted for by the lapse of time, 
and this apparent discrepancy does not out- 
weigh all other arguments in favour of its 
authenticity. In your review of Mr. Lang’s 
book I observe my work is quoted as ‘ The 
True Portraiture of Mary,’ &c. ; its title is 
‘Concerning the True Portraiture.’ The 
omission of the preposition gives the title 
a dogmatic sound which the book does not 
deserve ; I know the difficulties which beset 
the subject too well to make any such pre- 
tension as that would imply. 

One word about the Duke of Portland’s 
miniature. I figured and described it some 
time ago in a work on ‘ The Stuarts in Art’ 
(a fact which T think has escaped Mr. Lang’s 
notice). J am writing away from books, and 
cannot refer; but I believe no one has re- 
marked that the queen, if Mary it be, as I 
Suppose, is wearing an ermine cloak, a point 
not without its significance. 

J. J. Foster. 


‘the late Earl of Leven and Melville, endeared 





St. Andrews, August 25th. 


Discussion of the portraits of Mary | 
Stuart is saddened at this hour by the death 
of the owner of the most interesting of 
them. The kindness, sagacity, old Scottish 
hospitality, and unfailing happy humour of 


him to all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance. It was to his portrait of 
Mary that I owed the honour and pleasure. 

I am far from wishing “to pick a quarrel 
wi’ a stane wa’,’’ where the reviewer of my 
book is concerned. It was originally pub- 
Scottish Historical Review, 


lished in The 
before I had seen Lord Leven’s portrait, 
and I forgot, in revising, to add any remark | 
on the colour of the eyes. The reviewer 
‘*can only wonder why I did so.’”” Now he 
knows why I did so; it was from oversight, 
and from no improper motive. The eyes 
gave me, and the more qualified critics | 
whom I named, no reason to doubt that 
Mary was represented, though we all well | 
know the true colour of her eyes. 

As to the monogram, any one who has a 
photograph of the portrait can see it for | 
himself, the M erect and reversed; or if he | 
cannot, let him blame my eyes and micro- | 
scope. The work is in gold on black enamel, | 
according to the original and a coloured | 
copy which Mr. Foster kindly gave me. If | 
the reviewer, or any other student, dis- | 
qualifies my reading of the monogram, so be | 
it! The anagram Virtutis Amore satisfies 
me as well as does the possibly redundant ¢ | 
of Sa vertu m’ attire. Writing without | 
my own book, I venture to think, sub- 
ject to the censure of the reviewer, that 
I gave another anagram of Mary, | 
Va tu meériteras. In this, unless my | 
arithmetic and eyes deceive me, we have, 
for Marie Stuart, the needless v, and a 
superfluous e, unless STEVVART is meant. 
I infer, subject to correction, that the | 
Anagram game was played with some 
amount of laxity at the time. Need I say | 
that, as to ‘ Stouart,’’ I wished to prove 
that the French were capable of spelling 
the uw of the name as ou? I did prove the 
fact, which is equally valid whether the 
name ends with a ¢, in a case quoted (as I 
supposed, writing from memory), or with a 
d. The point is that the wu is spelled, in 
this instance, ou. 

I have no documentary evidence to prove | 
that the late Mr. Oliphant told me that his | 
portrait of Mary at eighteen was “ probably 
by Sir John Medina.” That he gave, and | 
I, in early editions of ‘The Mystery of 
Mary Stuart’ stated, this opinion, is my 
belief. I had then made no study of the 
iconography of the Queen. After making 
that study, I think that the artist is 
probably a later Medina, who worked much 
in Scotland. I do not know whom the 
Carleton portrait really represents, and, as 
I was unable to examine the portrait in the 
possession of the Marquis of Ailsa, when he 
was good enough to ask me to do so, and 
to see the corroborative evidence of which | 
I have heard, I cannot possibly profess an 
opinion as to its connexion, if any, with the 
Carleton portrait. I shall not trouble you 
again on this matter. A. Lana. 





*,* There was no intention on my part 
of suggesting that it was from any improper 
motive that Mr. Lang did not mention the 
colour of the eyes in the Leven and Melville 
portrait. He now owns that the omission 
in his book is due to forgetfulness, and his 
language seems to imply that the similar 
omission in The Scottish Historical Review 
for April, 1906, was due to the fact that he 
had not then seen the original. Neverthe- 
less, in that periodical he vouched for the 





| colour of the hair. 


| eredited Carleton type. 


His statement that one* 
of the jewels in that portrait bears Mary’s 
monogram was not called in question. It 
was only pointed out that although this 
jewel was reterred to in his preface, it was 
altogether ignored in his text. 

{ft has already been shown that the 
anagram SA VERTV MATIRE, as engraved on 
Mary’s hand-bell, suits perfectly for MARIE: 
STEWART, if a sixteenth century way of 
dividing the w is adopted. And by the 


| same simple method the other anagram to: 


which Mr. Lang draws attention, vA TU 
MERITERAS, also suits perfectly for that 
spelling of her name. Stewart, it need 
hardly be said, was not an uncommorm 
spelling for Stwart before as well as after 
Mary was born. In hi® book Mr. Lang 
mentioned a third anagram, to wit, VERITAS 
ARMATA. So long ago as 1614, perhaps- 


| earlier, Camden gave this with the form 


MARIA STEVARTA, to which it perfectly 
corresponds. The argument, therefore, in 
favour of the Portland miniature is not 


| strengthened by comparing its anagram 


with the three much better ones to which 
Mr. Lang has directed attention. 

The statement that Mary at eighteen was: 
‘‘probably by Sir John Medina” was less 
definite and less important than Mr. Lang’s- 
other statement that it was a copy of @ con- 
temporary French likeness. That statement 
is now accounted for by the confession that 
he ‘‘ had then made no study of the icono- 
graphy of the Queen.” It may be safely 
predicted that when he has an opportunity 
of examining the Ailsa portrait he will at 
once perceive that it belongs to the dis- 
THE REVIEWER. 


*,* This discussion is now closed. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


In the September number of The Bur- 
lington Magazine, Sir Richard Holmes 
concludes his article on Samuel Cooper in 
his series on ‘ English Miniature Painters’ ; 
and the fine photogravure frontispiece illus- 
trates the artist’s famous portrait miniature 
of the Duke of Monmouth. Dr. Bushelli 


| contributes Part II. of his article on ‘ Chinese 


Eggshell Porcelain.’ Mr. G. F. Hill writes 
on ‘Some Medals of Pastorino da Siena.’ 
Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry discusses the Ambones 
of Ravello and Salerno, tracing thei’ 
development from the Roman rostra; the 
article is illustrated with numerous drawings 
by the author; and Dr. G. C. Williamson 
contributes an illustrated note on a Spanish 
carved oak chest assigned to Felipe Vigarni- 
Besides a paper in the American section om 
‘Some Boston Silversmiths of Colonial Dats,’ 
by Mr. Halsey of New York, the number 
also contains an exposition of the Sienese 
temperament, by Mr. G. T. Clough, and 
the last of Prof. C. J. Holmes’s articles om 
the etchings of Rembrandt. 


THE next volume in the ‘“ Red Series ”’ of 
art books which Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 
issue, will be ‘ Correggio,’ by Mr. T. Sturge 
Moore. The author does not claim to have 
made original researches, but those who 
know his book on Diirer in the same series 
will expect something stimulating. 


THE same firm also announce for early 
publication ‘The Note-Books of Leonardo: 
da Vinci,’ by Mr. Edward McCurdy, with @ 
series of illustrations. It is some time since 
Dr. Richter’s big work was published, and 
there is probably rcom for a book at a more 
popular price. Mr. McCurdy is an expert 
on Leonardo, as readers of his fine book. 
on the subject two years ago will remember.. 
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Mr. WERNER LAURIE will issue shortly 
-a cathedral guide by Mr. W. J. Roberts. 
‘The book is to be issued in pocket form and 
‘bound in stamped leather. It will contain 
thirty illustrations of various cathedrals. 


At Bethnal Green Museum there is now on 
wiew, in the central hall of the building, a 
darge portion of the Asiatic collection made 
by Lord Curzon in the course of his travels 
4n the East during the last twenty years, 
and notably during the seven years from 
1898 to 1905. This collection illustrates chiefly 
the art of India, Burma, Nepal, and Tibet, 
but there are also specimens from Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Siam, and China. A 
number of exhibits in bronze, lacquer, 
loisonné, and porcelain were secured at 
the relief of Pekin in 1900. The collection 
will be on view for a considerable time. 


Messrs. LONGMANS write :— 

**With regard to your review last week of ‘A 
History of Architectural Development,’ you will 
no doubt be glad to hear that an index to the first 
volume has ‘Senn already issued. We enclose a 
copy of it, and shall be pleased to send it gratis to 
all purchasers of the volume.” 


Mr. BULLEN will shortly publish a mono- 
graph on Thomas Stothard, R.A., fully 
illustrated with the best examples of his 
designs and book-illustrations. Written by 
the late Mr. A. C. Coxhead, the book 
consists of a full biography of the artist, 
and a catalogue raisonné of bis work. 


A. B. MARSHALL writes :— 

“The first sketch for the picture by Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown which you mention in last 
week’s Atheneum, was given by him to the late 
Prof. John Marshall. It was begun in Rome, 1845, 
finished in Hampstead in 1853. Above the picture 
as the inscription, ‘ The Fruits of English Poetry,’ 
while below is written ‘Chaucer reading ye Legend 
of Costance to Edward III. and his Court, An. Do. 
1376,’ and a verse from Chaucer. Mr. Brown 
painted more than one large picture from this 
original sketch.” 


WE regret to hear of the death of the 
eminent Belgian artist, Alfred Stevens, who 
away in Paris after a long and painful 
illness on Friday week last. Stevens was born 
in Brussels on May 11th, 1828, and received 
his first lessons in painting from his brother, 
Joseph Stevens, a painter of genre subjects 
;which for many years were popular exhibits 
at the Salon; he also appears to have 
received some tuition from a fellow-country- 
man, M. Navez, who was the first to prophecy 
his success as an artist, and on entering the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris he studied 
under Ingres. He had been an exhibitor 
at the Salon since 1850, and he obtained his 
first success—a First-Class Medal—in 1853. 
For nearly twenty years his work was ap 
important feature in French art. Examples 
of it are to be found in almost every im- 
‘portant collection of modern French artists 
an France and the United States. At the 
gecent exhibition of paintings by Flemish 
and Belgian artists there was an interesting 
selection of seven of his pictures, one of the 
most striking being ‘ L’Accouchée.’ Stevens 
was at his best during the period of the 
Second Empire, when his portraits were the 
fashion. His vogue as a popular painter 
had long since passed away, and an accident 
which overtook him a few years ago com- 
pelled him to give up active work. 


THE annual excursion of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society will take place on 
Thursday, September 6th. Visits will be 
paid to Melrose Abbey and Dryburgh, under 
guidance of Mr. Thomas Ross, F.S8.A.Scot., 
and the site of the Roman camp at 
Newstead, under the leadership of Mr. 
-James Curle. 





MUSIC 


—e— 


Musical Gossip. 


At the Promenade Concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday of last week was intro- 
duced Mr R. Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Norfolk 
Rhapsody.’ This clever and _ interesting 
work is based upon five Norfolk folk-tunes 
from the collection of the composer. Their 
titles are ‘The Basket of Eggs,’ ‘The Captain’s 
Apprentice,’ ‘ A Bold Young Sailor he Courted 
me,’ ‘ Ward the Pirate,’ and ‘On Board a 
93.’ Each of these Mr. Vaughan Williams 
has decked out in picturesque orchestral 
attire, and while the colouring is remarkably 
effective there is a laudable avoidance of 
extravagance. In a word, the thematic 
material has been carefully chosen, and its 
treatment shows thought and skill. Mr. 
Vaughan Williams, it seems, has completed 
two more rhapsodies, and these should be 
heard soon. A new Suite in F major, for 
oboe and strings, by the Norwegian composer 
Fini Henriques, was of slight texture. The 
composer does not shine as a melodist except 
in the Intermezzo, the middle movement 
of the three, and his Finale, though quaint, 
is trivial. A successful début in London 
was made at this concert by Miss EveSimony, 
from the Brussels Monnaie. She has a 
bright and flexible high soprano voice, and 
her rendering of Félicien David’s ‘ Charmant 
Oiseau’ was notably graceful and artistic. 


On Saturday evening Mr. Henry Wood 
brought forward Liadoff’s suite of eight 
Russian folk-songs, arranged for orchestra. 
The melodies in question are agreeable, and 
they have been tastefully harmonized, but 
the suite is only a slight affair. 


A new Symphony in E£ flat (Op. 8), by 
Reinhold Gliére, was heard on Tuesday 
evening. It made a favourable impression, 
for the themes are attractive, and the orches- 
tration is uncommonly skilful and effective. 
The most interesting of the four movements 
is the Scherzo, which is both interesting and 
piquant. A feature here is the frequent 
alternation of rhythm between 3-2, 4-4, 
and 5-4. The Andante shows thought and 
earnestness, and the Finale provides good 
contrast by reason of its boldness and vigour. 
The composer, however, is not one of those 
who take delight in mere noise, and his music 
is never harsh. At this concert Miss Florence 
Ballara, a mezzo-soprano singer from 
Ballarat, made a creditable first appearance 
in this country. 


Tue Alexandra Palace Choral and Orches- 
tral Society announces performances of 
‘Elijah’ on October 6th; Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom,’ November 17th; 
and Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ 
December 15th. Next year the organiza- 
tion will give Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend ’ 
on January 19th; Elgar’s ‘Dream of 
Gerontius, February 23rd; Handel’s 
* Messiah,’ March 29th; Bach’s Mass in 
B minor, April 27th ; and Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
May 25th. All the performances take place 
on Saturday evenings, except that of 
‘ Messiah ’ on Good Friday afternoon. 


‘ JEAN SrBerius, A FINNISH COMPOSER,’ @ 
paper read by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch at the 
Concert Goers’ Club last February, has just 
been published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
Mrs. Newmarch does not attempt an esti- 
mate of Sibelius’s art work from the technical 
side, but briefly emphasises its relation to 
Finnish literature and the national love of 
independence. It is a thoughtful paper, and 
will help to make better known in this 














country the music and aims of a composer 
of “strong individuality.” Only a few of 
Sibelius’s orchestral works have been per- 
formed in London. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Arthur 
H. Cross, organist to the King at Sandring- 
ham Church for the last twenty-eight years 
and conductor of the Hunstanton Musical 
Society, the King’s Lynn Musical Society 
and the King’s Lynn and Hunstanton 
Amateur Operatic Society. 


THe Paris Bibliothéque Nationale pos- 
sesses a copy of a work published in 1559 
entitled :— 

‘**Genethliac, noel musical et historial de la Con- 

ception et Nativité de nostre Seigneur Jésus Christ, 
par vers et chants divers, entresemez et illustrez 
des nobles noms Royaulx et Principaux anagram- 
matisez en diverses sentences, souz mystique allu- 
sion aux personnes divines et humaines.” 
This volume is in quarto. It does not 
include the music. M. Weckerlin, librarian 
of the Paris Conservatoire, has, however, 
recently discovered in Alsace an octavo 
copy of the work, published at Lyons, bear- 
ing the same date, and containing seventeen 
numbers for two voices, cantus and tenor. 


THE principal events of the six days’ 
festival at Salzburg in honour of Mozart 
were the performances of ‘Don Juan’ and 
‘Figaro’ under the direction of M. Rey- 
naldo Hahn and Herr Gustav Mahler 
respectively. At one of the concerts 
Herr Mottl conducted Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, and a work by the great com- 
poser who owed much to Mozart was by 
no means inappropriate. It would, how- 
ever, be more difficult to justify the inclusion 
in the scheme of Bruckner’s Ninth Sym- 
pbony, which was given under the direction 
of Herr Strauss, who acted as deputy for 
Herr Muck. 


Spontini’s ‘La Vestale,’ of which two 
performances were to be given at Béziers 
last Sunday and Monday, was originally 
roduced at Paris, December 15th, 1807. 
t remained in the repertory until 1830. 
According to Le Ménestrel of August 26th, 
it was revived for the last time in 1854 
when eight performances were given with 
the following cast: Mesdames Cruvelli and 
Poinsot, and MM. Roger, Bonnehée, Obin, 
and Noir. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mon.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—~— 


The Works of Francis Beawmont and John 


Fletcher. Variorum Edition. Vol. II. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited by Arnold 


Glover and A. R. Waller. Vols. II. and 
III. (Cambridge, University Press.) 


So far as the text of the two current 
editions of Beaumont and Fletcher extends, 
the order of the plays is the same, being 
that observed in the second or complete 
folio. While, however, in the Cambridge 
edition the second volume contains six 
plays, or virtually seven, in the Variorum 
the corresponding volume has five only, 
reserving until the third volume ‘The 
Faithful Shepherdess.’ In the case of 
Beaumont and Fletcher the value of the 
system adopted in ‘The Cambridge 
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English Classics ”’ is put to the test, whence 
it issues with what may be regarded as 
success. As has more than once been 
stated, the system in question consists in 
adhering to the text of one early and 
fairly authoritative edition, represented 
jn this instance by the second folio, and 
giving$in the form of appendixes the 
variants contained in the quartos or other 
editions. So wide is, however, in the 
ease of ‘The Elder Brother,’ with which 
the second volume opens, the divergence 
between the text supplied and that of the 
first quarto that an unusual device has 
been adopted. This consists in printing 
both texts. Whereas in the second folio 
of 1679 the play is printed entirely in 
prose, in the first quarto of 1637 it appears 
wholly in verse. An instance of the kind 
is sufficiently rare and noteworthy to 
justify the exceptional treatment that is 
awarded, and the opportunity of contrast- 
ing the two texts is one for which the 
student cannot be otherwise than grateful. 
That the place of honour should in the 
Cambridge edition be assigned to the prose 
version, and that the others, though 
included in the same volume, should be 
relegated to an appendix, results from the 
scheme of the series. Mr. Waller’s own 
sympathies are, however, on the side of 
the prose rendering. He expresses, at 
least, his agreement with a recent critic 
who characterizes as vexatious “ the later 
practice of printing much manifest prose 
as verse, each post-seventeenth-century 
editor apparently making it a point of 
honour to discover metre where no one 
had found it before, and where no one 
with an ear can find it now.” 


Whatever justice may attach to this 
censure, its applicability in the present 
instance is not evident. So lax are the 
notions of Fletcher on the subject of what, 
in non-lyrical utterance, is or is not verse, 
that there are numerous passages in which 
it is pardonable to employ either verse or 
prose. In the case of ‘ The Elder Brother ’ 
the weight of authority is on the side of 
verse. No fewer than four successive 
quartos in verse preceded the appearance 
of a fifth in prose. This last, in which 
the work is erroneously ascribed to Beau- 
mont as well as Fletcher, is dated 1678, 
and bears on the title-page “‘ As it is 
now Acted at the Theatre Royal by his 
Majesties Servants.” Its text, which is 
naturally a product of post-Restoration 
times, was followed the next year in the 
second folio ; in the first folio the play did 
not appear. A MS. of the work of no 
special authority is in the British Museum 
(Egerton, 1994). 


It is difficult to imagine the reason why, 
when four successive editions had won 
acceptance in verse, a fifth should appear 
m prose. Prosaic passages in plenty 
existed in the early quartos, but the whole 
moves easily enough as verse, if allow- 
ance is made for the feminine endings of 
lines which are a special feature in Fletcher. 
Lines abound which he alone among 
Jacobean dramatists would have used :— 


Cooke see all your sawces 
Be sharp and poynant in the pallat, that they may 





Commend you; looke to your roast and bak’d 
meates hansomly, 

And what new kickshawes and delicate made 
things. 


There will be a Masque too, you must see this 
room clean, 
And Butler your doore open to all good fellowes. 


Your sauce is scurvy ; 
It is not season’d with the sharpness of discretion. 
Go you and study, 
For ’tis time, young Eustace ; you want both man 
and manners. 


Neglects himself. May be, I have done you wrong, 
lady. 

Y’ are cast far behind; ’tis good you should be 
melancholy. 


Most characteristic of Fletcher is a line 
such as 
The merchant when he ploughs the angry sea up, 


which without the final syllable would 

be vigorous and effective. That syllable 

is often redundant, merely expletive :— 

And never trouble thee more till thy chops be 
cold, fool. 

You shall ne’er choose for me; y’ are old and dim, 
sir. 

And th’ shadow of the earth eclipsed your judg- 
ment, 

the last a line which Coleridge declared 

** one of the finest in our language.” 

The least defensible line occurs in 
the first scene of the fifth act, for which 
Massinger is held responsible. Egremont, 
asking, 

What sudden rapture ’s this ? 
receives from Eustace the answer, 
A heavenly one, that raising me from sloth and 
ignorance. 

No variant reading is supplied in the 
Egerton MS. or in any of the editions, nor 
is there any excuse for adopting the obvious 
plan of omitting the last two words. 

For the notes on the various plays pub- 
lished in the Cambridge edition we shall 
have to wait for a final volume. In the 
Variorum edition they appear as prole- 
gomena to each separate play. The five 
plays contained in the second volume of 
this edition are published under the charge 
of various editors: ‘The Elder Brother ’ 
under that of Mr. W. W. Greg, and ‘ The 
Spanish Curate ’ and ‘ Wit without Money’ 
under that of Mr. R. B. McKerrow ; while 
Mr. P. A. Daniel is responsible for ‘The Beg- 
gar’s Bush,’ and Mr. Warwick Bond for ‘The 
Humorous Lieutenant.’ Differing in many 
respects, the separate texts are alike in 
being all eclectic, and in bearing conse- 
quently a general resemblance to the 
hitherto accepted text of Dyce. In more 
than one case acknowledgment of obliga- 
tion is made. In his edition of the 
‘ Beggar’s Bush ’ Mr. Daniel says :— 

“Our text is practically Dyce’s, but all 
preceding editions have been carefully 
examined, and every variation of the slight- 
est moment has been recorded, whether found 
in the old editions, Quarto and Folio, or in 
the work of the modern editors.” 

The same might virtually be said of the 
other plays. The first quarto has supplied 
the basis of ‘The Elder Brother,’ but 
Dyce’s text has been carefully collated. 
That text, says Mr. Greg, 

“‘ was constructed with admirable care from 
a collation of the first four quartos and the 





folio, but no one text was made the basis, 
the readings of quartos 1, 2, or 3 being 
adopted as pleased the editor’s fancy.” 


In Beaumont and Fletcher a Spanish 
source for the plot may generally be sus- 
pected. Weber pointed out the resem- 
blance between the story of ‘The Elder 
Brother’ and that of Calderon’s ‘ De una 
causa dos efectos.’ According to Genest, 
and as might be anticipated from its title, 
the plot of ‘ The Spanish Curate ’ is taken 
from a Spanish novel by Cervantes. 
In pieces such as ‘ Wit without Money,’ 
however, in which a foreign source is not 
suspected, references to things Spanish 
may be traced, e.g. :— 

Your racking pastures, that have eaten up 
As many singing shepherds and their issues 
As Andeluzia breeds. 

In narrating the plot of ‘ The Spanish 
Curate ’ the editor says that in the under- 
plot Amaranta remains faithful to her 
husband. This can, we think, scarcely be 
maintained. Apart from the proof of a 
coming-on disposition furnished by Ama- 
ranta herself, the utterance of her lover 
Leandro at the close of the second scene 
of the fifth act, ‘‘ The fair has blest me,” 
points to a different conclusion. 

Modern criticism assigns to Massinger 
a considerable share in the work with 
which Fletcher has hitherto been credited. 
Though internal, the evidence on which 
this attribution is made seems convincing. 
In regard to this Mr. Fleay and Mr. R. 
Boyle are in accord. The ascription to 
Massinger of Act I. of ‘ The Elder Brother ’ 
deprives Fletcher of the fine address to 
his books of Charles, the hero of that play, 
which, pace Mr. Greg, is of both poetic 
and dramatic value. The frontispiece to 
this volume consists of a portrait of John 
Fletcher from the painting in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

In the Cambridge edition the second 
volume, as has been said, includes ‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess,’ an admitted master- 
piece to which Milton is heavily indebted. 
A curious feature in this first of English 
pastorals is the excellence of the blank 
verse, which is free as a rule from the 
redundances common in the author’s 
later work. Noteworthy, too, are the 
irregular outbreaks into rhyme, continued 
for a while, and then left :— 

O you are fairer far 
Than the chaste blushing morn, or that fair star 
That guides the wandering sea-men through the 

deep, 

Straighter than straightest Pine upon the steep 
Head of an aged mountain, and more white 
Than the new Milk we strip before day-light 
From the full fraighted bags of our fair flocks. 
Signally happy is this employment of 
verse, yet it is speedily abandoned and as 
capriciously resumed. In a similar metre, 
but rhymed throughout, are the com- 
mendatory verses of Beaumont and Jonson 
upon what the latter, with regard to the 
hostile reception awarded to it, calls 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ murdered poem.” 

Six plays are includedin the third volume 
of the Cambridge edition. These are 
‘The Mad Lover,’ ‘The Loyal Subject,’ 
‘Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ ‘ The 
Laws of Candy,’ ‘ The False One,’ and ‘The 
Little French Lawyer.’ For the text of 
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these, which is throughout that of the 
second folio, Mr. Waller is responsible. 
So closely is the original followed that 
when, as in the case of ‘ Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife,’ the prefatory list of cha- 
racters is omitted, the example is followed, 
the dramatis persone being relegated to 
the notes 








Bramatic Gossip. 


ScaRCELY representative of the class of 

iece which the autumn season is to supply 
is ‘The Sin of William Jackson,’ by the 
Baroness Orezy and Mr. Montagu Barstow, 
with which at the Lyric Theatre that season 
must be held to have opened. While pro- 
mised novelties belong mainly to imaginative 
drama, that which has been seen is simple 
melodrama of a class the acknowledged 
home of which was once the Adelphi. It is 
rather crude in its class, a serious interest, 
which is fairly effective, being overburdened 
by some clumsily devised comic relief. 
The action is confined to a humble milieu, 
passing in Stepney and being supported by 
small tradesmen of dubious morals and 
antecedents, mostly criminals in esse or in 
posse. Though a _ chivalrous personage, 
William Jackson, the eponymous hero, is 
a ticket-of-leave man. When he issues from 
confinement he goes to visit Annie, his 
former sweetheart, in defending whom his 
offence, manslaughter, has been committed, 
and finds her married to Henry Valentine, a 
bookmaker, by whom she is neglected and 
ill-treated. Once more he becomes her pro- 
tector, and again is guilty of homicide, which, 
in intention, at least, is murder. Valentine, 
the husband, has become enamoured of 
Stella Alfieri, ex-circus performer, and now 
wife of a very jealous restaurateur. Stella 
is seen by her husband giving to an admirer 
her latch-key, which will admit him to an 
assignation. Vowinganexemplary vengeance, 
Alfieri takes care that she shall not inform 
her confederate of the fate that awaits him 
if he keeps his appointment. Thus cornered, 
she employs William Jackson to recover the 
compromising latch-key. This is recovered, 
but falls into the hands of the bookmaking 
husband of Annie, who declares openly his 
intention of availing himself of it. This 
Jackson allows him to do, with the result that 
the besotted wretch becomes the victim of 
the enraged husband, and, dying, leaves his 
wife free to espouse her first lover and 
constant champion. Jackson’s sin—crime, 
rather—thus amounts to murder. It is a 
rather sordid and gruesome story, the dénoue- 
ment of which is not improved by an environ- 
ment showing the humours of a _ chea 
funeral. The characters are well played, an 
the whole is in its line grimly effective. Miss 
Nina Boucicault’s fine art scarcely finds 
opportunity for its full display as_ the 
heroine. Miss Ruth Mackay gives a clever 
picture of the free-and-easy proceedings of 
Mrs. Alfieri, her jealous husband being 
finely presented by Mr. R. Pateman. Mr. 
Ernest Leicester is conventionally effective 
as William Jackson, and Mr. John Tresahar 
presents an able sketch of a low-class book- 
maker. 


Mr. Unwin will publish this autumn a 
volume by the Hon. A. S. G. Canning 
entitled ‘ Shakespeare studied in Six Plays.’ 
The book, like the author’s earlier work 
‘Shakespeare studied in Eight Plays,’ 
cunsenile, for the general reader, the lead- 
ing ideas of ‘Othello,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ King 
John,’ ‘ Richard II.,’ ‘ Henry IV.,’ and ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 





* Tue play ‘ Prunella; or, Love in a Dutch 
Garden,’ by Laurence Housman and Gran- 
ville Barker, which was successfully revived 
this summer at the Court Theatre, will be 
issued in book form shortly by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen. It will contain a frontispiece 
designed by Mr. Laurence Housman and 
cut on wood by Miss Housman. 


TuE long period of dullness at the West- 
End theatres has been at length broken, 
and an autumnal season of unprecedented 
activity has set in at a period also all but 
unprecedented. 


‘PeTER’s MoTHER,’ by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture, with Miss Marion Terry as the 
heroine, will be produced at Wyndham’s 
Theatre on the 12th inst. Its performance 
will be preceded by that of ‘The Sixth 
Commandment,’ a one-act piece of serious 
and grim interest by Mr. C. Hamilton, in 
which Miss Madge McIntosh, Mr. Percival 
Stevens, and Mr. Walter Hampden will 
have parts. 


THE 13th inst. has been fixed upon for the 
reopening of D Lane, with Mr. Hall 
Caine’s drama ‘The Bondman.’ The scene 
of a portion of the action is changed from 
Iceland to Sicily. 


Art the Adelphi Mr. Otho Stuart proposes 
to give at Christmas a series of morning 
representations of ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ the revival of which in November 
last was one of the most conspicuous 
features of his management. 


A REVIVAL of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ in 
which Miss Marie Studholme will take a 
part (presumably that of the heroine), is 
being arranged for December, at some theatre 
as yet unfixed, by Mr. Seymour Hicks. 
At a later date Miss Studholme will enact 
the heroine of Mr. Hicks’s new comedy 
‘Every One’s Darling.’ ‘ 

*PereR Pan’ will be revived at Christm: 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 








CORRIGENDA.—No. 4113, p. 210, col. 3, 1. 13, omit the first 
“as”; p. 222, col. 1, 1. 8, for ‘* Mottoes” read Mottes. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S» 


LIS T. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST OF ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS will be sent post free to any address on 
application. 


TROLLOPE’S 
BARSETSHIRE NOVELS 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The Series will be issued in two forms, viz. :— 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. Smal? 


crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net each. 


YORK LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 
Feap. 8vo, printed on thin paper. Cloth, 2s. 
net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 

The Volumes will be issued in the following 
order :— 
I. THE WARDEN. With Intro- 


duction by FREDERIC HARRISON. [September. 


II. BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


[September, 
III. DR. THORNE. [October 
IV. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 


(October. 


V. THE SMALL HOUSE AT 


ALLINGTON. 2 vols. [November. 
VI. THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 2 vols. (November. 


*,* ‘The Last Chronicle of Barset’ is published by 
arrangement with the proprietors of the copyright. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


Other New and Forthcoming Issues include :— 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 


MADINAH AND MECCAH. Edited by LADY 
BURTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. 2 vols. [Shortly. 


CLASSIC TALES: Johnson’s ‘Ras- 


selas,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ Sterne’s ‘Sen- 
timental Journey,’ Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto.’ With 
an Introduction by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 

(In the press. 


HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMA- 


TION. [THE MARBLE FAUN.] [Ready. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S 


SKETCH-BOOK. [Ready. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated 


by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., and GEORGE LONG, 
M.A. 4 vols. [ Ready. 


MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. 


With 8 Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. [Ready. 


MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN 





EASY. With 8 Illustrations by E. J. te, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE 
EYRE. (Shortly. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 


[Shortly. 


FIELDING’S JOSEPH ANDREWS. 
FIELDING’S AMELIA. , 


(Ready. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


THE “MEDICI” SERIES 
COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


These Plates are the product of a new method, which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form, and a presentment of the colour of the originals 
such as has heretofore seemed impossible of realization. No ‘‘ screen,” regular or irregular, such as spoils the majority of modern reproductions ; no ‘‘ grain” 
from lithographic stones ; no arbitrary engraver’s ‘‘ hatching,” ‘‘line,” or ‘‘stipple” ; and, finally, no ‘‘ glaze” or ‘‘ coating” on the paper used, mar these 

rints. The Publishers believe that what photography has done for the student of form, these Prints will do for the student and lover of form and colour. 

he delicate adaptability of the medium employed is such that, for example, a reproduction of a fresco by Luini seems veritably a fresco in surface ; the 
Plate after Leonardo’s cartoon in the Brera almost appears an original water-colour. The Publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the Medici 
Prints post free to all applicants. They have arranged to facilitate personal inspection of the Prints by intending purchasers at any address within the 
United Kingdom. Applications through your Bookseller are invited. 


The First Issue will consist of Three Plates never before, to the Publishers’ knowledge, 
reproduced in Colour :— 


I. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475(?)-1533. 


HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 13} by 10} inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


II. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519. 


HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 134 by 10} inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


III. ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTICELLI: 1447-1510. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in Tempera on Wooden Panel now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 24} by 17} inches ; Colour Surface, 13% by 94 inches. ) 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
The Binding and Title are copies of Fifteenth and Thirteenth Century Originals. 


ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 8} by 54 inches, with 24 Half-Tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPECIAL EDITION, about 94 by 64 inches, bound in full parchment, pure rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a 
Special Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net. [Prospectus post free. 











THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1732-1897. 


By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. With 45 Illustrations. [September 6. 
It is impossible to imagine a subject more fraught with romance and anecdote than the history of a great theatre, and in writing the history of Covent 
Garden the author has had to pass under review a host of extraordinary people. There are few figures in theatrical or any other history that are more 
eccentric than was that of John Rich, the founder of the theatre ; John Beard, George Colman, John and Charles Kemble, Macready, Chas. Mathews, and 
Madame Vestris are all striking personalites, and their history might almost be called a romance. The author has striven to omit nothing that is of 
importance in the century and three-quarters over which the history of the threatre extends. Stories of the two fires, the O.P. riots, the first nights of 
‘The Rivals,’ ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ London Assurance,’ &c., and other famous events are also told. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
THE PATH OF GLORY. GEORGES OHNET, Author of ‘The Money-Maker.’ [August 23. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER. FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘ Love and Lordship.’ [September 3. 
THE TEA PLANTER. F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘Dilys.’ [September 6. 
THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. ROBERT MACHRAY, Author of ‘The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn.’ [September 13. 








ISRAEL RANK. ROY HORNIMAN, Author of ‘ Bellamy the Magnificent.’ [September 20, 
BURNT SPICES. L. S. GIBSON, Author of ‘ The Freemasons.’ [September 27. 
COMET CHAOS. CYRIL SEYMOUR, Author of ‘The Magic of To-morrow.’ [October 4. 








SOME ADDITIONS TO THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pocket Volumes on fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 2S. net; leather, gilt edges, Ss. net. 
R. L. STEVENSON. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


COLLECTED POEMS; including Underwoods, Ballads, Songs pane 5 eon ae eee Sine Soo 


of Travel. (Shortly. *,.* To be followed by the Szconp and Turrp Serizs. 





THE POCKET THACKERAY. Favourite Passages Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. Small pocket size, cloth, 2s. net; 
leather, 3s. net. [Shortly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 





“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1886. 











Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Sia Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Translations of Galen—Books on Gaming—John Gilpin’s Route 
to Edmonton—Mrs. Glasse—‘ Globe’ Centenary—Goethe— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Thomas Gray—Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay’—Grub Street—A. H. Hallam’s Publications— 
Harvey, Marston, Jonson, and Nashe—Hawker of Morwen- 
stow—Heber’s ‘ Racing Calendar ’—George Herbert’s Proverbs 
—RHerrick—Heuskarian Rarity in the Bodleian—‘ Historical 
English Dictionary ’"—Hood’s ‘Comic Annual.’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 
“The Starry Galileo "—Letters of German Notabilities—W. E. 


Gladstone—Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—Duchess of Gordon— 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Thurlow—Thomas Guy’s Will—Nell 
Gwyn—Serjeant Hawkins—Sir John Hawkwood—Sir Richard 
Hotham—Victor Hugo. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Genesis i. 1—Nameless Gravestones—Greek Church Vestments 


—Hagioscope or Oriel—Heretics Burnt—Hexham Priory and 
the Augustales—Holy Communion, Substitutes for Bread— 
Honest Epitaphs—Huxley on the Bible—‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ 


FINE ARTS. 
Gainsborough’s lost ‘ Duchess’—Grinling Gibbons’s Statue of 


-James II.—Sir John Gilbert’s Drawings in the ‘ London 
Journal’— Miss Gunning’s Portraits— Haydon’s Historical 
Pictures— Pictures by Sir G. Hayter—Hogarth—Holbein 
Portraits—Hoppner Portraits. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 

Caimacam or Kaimakam—Camelry—Cecil, its Pronunciation 
—Celtic Words in Anglo-Saxon Districts—Chaperon applied to 
Males—Chie recognized by the French Academy—Chi-ike— 
“ Chink” of Woods—Comically—Corn-bote—Creak as a Verb 
—Crowdy-mutton—Deadfold—Dewsiers—“ Different than ”— 
Dive, Peculiar Meaning—Dude—Electrocute—English Accentu- 
ation—Ey in Place-names—Fashion in Language—Fearagur- 
thok, Irish Word—Félibre—Filbert—Flapper, Anglo-Indian 
Slang—Irish “ Flittings”—Floyd v. Lloyd—Folk or Folks— 
Foulrice—Frail—Gallant, its Varying Accent—Gallimaufry— 
Gambaleery—Gaol and Goal—Garage—Gavel and Shieling— 
Ghetto—Ghost-words—“ Good afternoon ”—Doubtful Grammar 
in A.V. and Prayer Book—Greek Pronunciation—Gutter- 
snipe—Gwyneth— Halsh—Hattock—Help with an Infinitive— 
Helpmate and Helpmeet—Henbane—Heron—High-faluting— 
Hooligan — Hopeful and Sangv’_s— Huish — Hullabaloo — 
Hurtling. 





















































The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 
THIRD SELECTION. 


PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS. 


“Cambuscan bold ”—“ Carnage is God’s daughter ”—“ Chalk on 
the door” — “Lug the coif” —“Comparisons are odious ”— 
“ Crow to pluck ”—“‘Crying down credit ”—‘“ Cutting his stick” 
—“ Who sups with the devil” —“‘ Down tothe ground” —“ Dutch 
courage” — “Embarras des richesses” — “ English take their 
pleasures sadly”—“ Enjoy bad health”—* Fall below par ”— 
“ Farewell, vain world "—“ Fegges after peace” —“ Fert, Fert 

Fert,” on Italian Coins—“ First catch your hare ”—“ Flea in 
the ear ”—“ Forgive, blest shade ”—French Sermon in Proverbs 
—Familiar French Quotations—“ God works wonders now and 

then ”—“ Gone to Jericho ”—“ Green grief to the Grahams”— 
“Grass widow”—Gratitude Defined—“ Green-eyed monster ” 
—“ Heart of grace”—“ Hook it”—“ Hop the twig ”—“ Horse- 
marine.” 


SONGS, BALLADS, and NURSERY RIMES. 


“Ask nothing more of me, sweet ”—‘ Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington ’—‘ Beggar’s_ Petition’—‘Canadian Boat ‘Song _— 
‘Charlie is my Darling’—‘ Cherry Ripe ’—‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye’—‘ Dulce Domum ’—“ Gentle shepherd, tell me where ”— 
“God bless the King!—I mean the Faith’s defender ”—*“I 


dwelt in a city enchanted "—“T’ll hang my harp on a willow 
tree ”—“ In the days when we went gipsying.” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Acacia in Freemasonry—Adelaide Waistcoat—Adulation Extra- 
ordinary—Old Advertisements—Molian Harp, its Construction 
—Albino Animals Sacrificed — Ale, Bottled, Burton, and 
“ Lanted”—Anagrams on Various Subjects—Apostle Spoons— 
Athens, the City of the Violet Crown — Autographs, how 
to keep them— Bagman, for Commercial Traveller — Bank 
of England and Heberfield—First Lady Barrister—Birch-sap 
Wine—Ancient Boats Discovered—Bows and Arrows last used 
in War—Bread by Troy Weight—C.I.V. Nicknames—Originator 
of Christmas Cards—Beginning and End of Centuries—Clerks 
in Chancery—Chess Legend—Chimneys in Ancient Houses— 
Introduction of Chocolate —Twenty-four-hour Clocks —Con- 
vivial Clubs—Local Names for the Cowslip—Earliest Cricket 
Match—Death from Fright—Dutch Fleet captured by Cavalry 
—Standing Egg—Brewers’ “ Entire”—Earliest Envelopes— 
Epigrams and Epitaphs—Farthings Rejected—Feeding-Bottles 
First Used—Five o’Clock Tea—Flats in London—Flaying Alive 
—Franciscans v. Freemasons—Earliest Funeral Cards—Gas 
and Locomotive—Gates on Commons—Genius and Large 
Families—Gentleman Porter—Germination of Seeds—Slang 
for Gin—Gipsy Wedding and Funeral—Golf and Pall-mall— 
Goths and Huns—Guillotine—Gun Reports—Hair Powder last. 
Used—Hansom Cab, its Inventor—First Silk Hat in London. 











JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900. 
Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Stephen Gray, F.R.S.—The Post Office, 1856-1906—Gilbert Bourne—Byron on the Prince 
Regent—‘‘ Sprecan,” ‘‘Specan,” to Speak—Curiosities of Cataloguing—Manorial Customs— 
Irish Land belonging to an English Benefice—Ausone de Chancel—Wooden Water-Pipes—Touch 
or Touche—Indexing—‘“‘ Soga.” 


QUERIES :—‘‘ Oxe-aye ”—Washington Medal—Fairmile—Devonshire Square—‘ Concise History of 
the House of Commons ’—‘ Clifford Priory ’—‘‘ Waining ” Bells—‘‘ Hose” on the Head—King 
Valoroso—Portrait—Arms Wanted—‘‘ Quens ” or ‘‘ Kuens.” 


REPLIES :—Passing-Bell—George Almar—‘‘ Plum”: Jack Horner—Serpent bound to the Cross— 
Prisoner suckled by his Daughter—Shakespeare’s Creations—‘‘ Crosse cop’”—Gatton Inscription 
Sir Thomas More sainted by a Bask—Clement’s Inn Sundial—Inscription at Constance— 
‘* Hypocrite ’—‘‘ Ecce Tiberim !”—‘ The Ritualist’s Progress’—Literary Pastimes — Authors 
Wanted—West’s Picture of the Death of General Wolfe—Death Birds in Scotland and Ireland— 
* Touching wood ”—‘‘ Up”: its Barbarous Misuse—Volunteer Movement—Pincushion Sweet— 
“Verify your references’”—Matthew Arnold’s ‘Church of Brou’—Desmond—Catte Street— 
‘**Mininin,” a Shell—Grantham Cross — ‘‘ Podike” — Pressing to Death —‘‘War”: its Old 
Pronunciation—Nine Men’s Morris—Marriage in a Shift—Cherry in Place-names—Sir Edward 
Harley and Parliament. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry of Great Britain’—‘ Studies in Roman History ’— 
‘ Handbook of Legal Medicine ’—‘ The Shakespeare Symphony.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 

NOTES :—Palmerston and the Poacher: Florence Nightingale—Lord Bonville of Chewton—Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’—‘‘ Pulque”—Coleridge: Unknown Epigram—The late Duke of 
Rutland—Little Britain—Panton Family—‘‘ The Gallery ”—Heated Refrigerator-Cars—Great 
Queen Street—Bristol Maps—‘‘ Terrify ”—Edward and Henry Irving. 


QUERIES :—‘‘ Plump” in Voting—‘‘ George Wilkins, the Poet ”’—Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Church of Brou’ 
—Ernest Augustus Stephenson—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Election Sunday, Westminster 
School—Robert Moffatt—Disraeli’s Novels—Frederick Ross—Muscovy Company : Baltic Company 
—‘‘ Stafford blue”—French Assignats—Roman Catholic Priests buried in Loon" Searchers ” 
—Princely Titles in Germany—Cloak in Wooing—‘‘ Skrimshander ”—Mottram Hall-—‘‘In the 
sweat of thy brow” —Godfrey of Bouillon —-. Queen Philippa’s Mottoes — Bishop Fanshawe 
Middleton—Clippingdale—St. John the Baptist and Charing, Kent—Rome under Elagabalus— 
Holy Trinity, New York—St. Johns of Farley Chamberlayne. 


REPLIES :—** Place ”—‘‘O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Snakes in South Africa— Chichele’s Kin 
—Manor Mesne—Tournaments : Bayard’s Green—Dugdale’s Trustworthiness—Perkin Warbeck 
—‘‘ Verify your references ”—West’s Picture of the Death of General Wolfe—Bathing-Machines 
—Literary Allusions — ‘‘ Quarterstaff”—Johnson’s Poems—Funeral Garlands— Col. Charles 
Godfrey—Cresset Stones—Pincushion Sweet-—‘‘ Four Corners ”—Capt. Grindlay—James Hosk- 
ing: Elizabeth Vinnicombe—Waugh Family—Wakefield Apparition—Death-Birds in Scotland 
and Ireland—Tadpole—Canbur ouse, Middlesex—‘‘ Pannier Market ”—‘‘ Killing-meat ”— 
John Danister—‘‘ Trowzers””—Cricket: Pictures and Engravings—‘‘ Et tu, Brute !”—John 
Hoy : Serle’s Coffee-House. 

NOTES ON BOOKS ;—< Materialen zur Kunde der ilteren Englischen Dramas ’—‘ Bristol ’—‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’—‘ Folk-Lore ’—‘ Intermédiaire.’ 











JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of Prof. H. M. GWATKIN’S THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD and B. B. 
ROGERS’S THE BIRDS OF ARISTO- 

PHANES. 








NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 


JANUARY to JUNE, 1906,. 


WITH THE 


INDE X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NOW READY. 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ;- 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


by post, ls, 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS,. 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








OLIDAYS. 


While away you will, no doubt, have occasion to use 
a pen—writing letters, dispatching picture cards, 

or, perhaps, sketching. Don’t scratch along with 

your steel pen, other folks’ steel pens, or hotel pens 
—all bad, never twice alike. Invest ina 


sa Qwan* FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Easy, gliding, always ready, and it will give entire 
satisfaction, not only for a week or two, but fora 
lifetime. 
Prices (in 3 sizes): 10s. 6d.,16s. 6d., and 25s, up to £20... 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue with Pictures of “‘SWANS.” 


WN ABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93, Cheapside, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, W. 
Branches- 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
10, Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
New York and Chicago. 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections, 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MRS. GASKELL. 


“ Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other female writers in France can 
accomplish—she has written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the 
world, and yet which every girl will be the better for reading.” GEORGES SAND. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure in announcing the publication of 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


IN 8 VOLS. CROWN 8vo, CUT EDGES, CLOTH, GILT TOP, PRICE 4s. 6d. EACH NET. 


With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, by DR. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, who has received the kind assistance of the MISSES GASKELL. 


‘The Volumes will be published at Fortnightly intervals, and each will contain a PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE and OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 
VOLUME I. MARY BARTON, AND OTHER TALES, WILL BE READY ON SEPTEMBER 3 
*.” Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a Prospectus of the Edition post free on application. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘THE UPTON LETTERS.’ WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
On SEPTEMBER 3. WITH A PREFACE, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 
F gW ARNOLD. Ci 0, 78. 6 

THE SEYENTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) OF = ie gtenT. Liters. Ht. Politics and'Sochery. IIL Philosophy 

, anc 
THE UPTON LETTERS. TAGE ESSAYS OM CHURCH amp 
a ace, opular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

GUARDIAN.—“A triumph of literary skill which bears the same relation to ordinary books on pedagogy that 

Stevenson’s ‘Inland Voyage’ and ‘ “Through the Cevennes’ bear to ordinary books of travel. . "In y~ Rh om =D my MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. Crown 
and sometimes also in happiness of phrase, the author is no unworthy rival to Stevenson himself.” C a. Pg Catholicism and Britist 
NOTE.—The Name of the Author will appear on the Title-Page of this Edition. i Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera. 
e pane ot lh uae Critic on Milton—A French Critic on 

Goe 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. By Arthur Christopher Benson, Fellow of | LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay 
dalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. FIFTH IMPRESSION (THIRD EDITION). towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 

TRE H.—‘** We can strongly recommend these essays for their matter and theirmanner, since their style is as graceful with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
as their subjects are interesting, and their treatment thoughtful and suggestive.” GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, PROVOST OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAM- | (iisrsus.sy, Dom Pevster Baton, win « sev Pc 


BRIDGE: a Record of College Reform. Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of King’s College, | PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM: 
Cambridge. With Portraits. Small demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net. ST. P Eeenge. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. with 
TIMES.—“A very simple and unaffected record of the life of a man who was not only singularly blameless and | 8vo, 28. 
modest, but was enabled to effect one of the most far-reaching and notable educational reforms of the century.’ Contents : st. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism hemi the Church 
of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christ 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. By Frederick Moore. With 62 Illustrations and a | CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an n Essay j in 


A and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown 8yo 

















ott Small ome 8vo, 10s. 6d. ne 
'H.—“ A wi erfully vivid +... Psa of the internecine struggle in those regions between Turk and 


Bulawe and incidentally of the various Christian Churches, which hate each other with truly Christian fervour.” IRIS H ESSAYS, and Others. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


A VISION OF INDIA, as seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess | ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- 
< _ aw —., LOW. Mh ie. —_ demy 8vo, 10s. a ag a sto ten ate . URE. Popuiar Edition. Crown 8 
t HN LEY, } it state t 1g 
book, “A Vision of india,’ as acu which “he would respectful Pcessmnanenel hensarable Ar wie to send. He added, ON Te PANSLATING HOMER, Popular 


““Mr. Low is a man of roved competence in political subjects, who knows what he is writing about.” 
. a : : . FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular Eii- 


HEROES OF EXILE. Being certain Rescued Fragments of Submerged | tion. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
Romance. By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G., Author of ‘Studies in Brown Humanity.’ CROWN 8vo, 6s. | 
a mer - —‘* Mr. wp op apegg stories of — recorded omen et ‘almost forgotten sufferings, oa WOR KS BY 
obscure achievements ; and the style in whi eé tells these stories has a gallant, brisk, adventurous movenient, splendi¢ 
fitted to the substance with which it deals. ” . P . ag . - ’ JOH N ADDI NGTON SYMON DS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. New 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. da ae ak Gas as taeeee, 


‘SALTED ALMONDS. By F. Anstey. Second Impression. oe | ee eee 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ It is Mr. Anstey’s distinction to be always fresh, always new....‘Salted Almonds’ is every THE REVIV AL OF |THE CATHOLIC 

one’s dish.” LEARNING. 7. 6d | REACTION. 2 vols. With 

a Portrait and Index to 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. By Frances G. Burmester, Author of ‘John Lott's | THE FINE ARTS. | oa oS 
RITISH WEERLY "Clon It is thoughtful, SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 


peitisH WEEKLY.— “Clemency Shafto’ is very = ~ games Se pane > ese 9 es yo pt MD GERM. § vel laces ecvwn Ore. te. 08. cach. 
well written, and very interesting ere are passages in it which reach a lofty mark, and are full of high feeling. ~ m 
SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. By Horace G. Hutchinson. THE ENGLISH DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Hutchinson has adopted a simple manner of narration quite in keeping with his theme. The THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
artistic harmony of style and subject, coupled | with the charm of characterization, combine to render ‘ Amelia and the °° BUONARROTI. New mw poy My Small crown oro. ' se. 6 oe 
Doctor’ a very attractive and satisfying volume.” The Italian text is printed on the pages opposite the tra 








NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ WORKS BY 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE gy ge 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Revised, Re- 
For SEPTEMBER contains the First Instalment of a NEW SERIAL STORY by the Author of ‘ ELIZABETH AND arranged, and Cheaper r Edition, with Additional Chapters. In 


HER GERMAN GARDEN,’ &c., entitled 3 vols. crown 8vo, 68. eac’ 
THE LIFE | OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER : STEPHE Rca adudge ct the rhy on 4 
Being the Letters of an Independent Woman, iy hie Brother. ye 
And the following Contributions :— | AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other 


CHIPPINGE. Chaps. 25-27. By Stanley J. Weyman. | THE FACE OF THE LAND. By F. Warre Cornish. Essays. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. By Martin Ross. HOUSE-BREAKERS IN THE ALPS. By D. G. H.-G. THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay 
RUSKIN IN VENICE. II. By Count Alvise Zorzi. A SCOTCHMAN AT MARS-LA-TOUR. By Baron ee ee eee 
THE BALLAD OF THE WIZARD. By Margaret L. Campbell von Laurentz. : NGLISH THOUGHT IN 

Woods. | THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. By W. A. Shenstone, RS. | A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGH D uiion 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS’. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 2 vols. demy 80, 2 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR "—Adverti and Business Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. nc 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J, EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream'’s Buildings, Ceancery Lane, E.C. 
Agente for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 1, 1906. 




















